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Reverse from Pilot House or Bridge Deck 


with WC REVERSE CONTROLS 


One of the 1001 WC Products 





— HE WC Reverse Control is 
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a simple arrangement for 
conveniently handling the reverse gear from the 
pilot house or bridge deck. The vertical shaft 


4 —i%ty may be fastened to a bulkhead by means 


REVERSE CONTROL 





of the brackets. The handle or upper lever is 
hinged so that it may be raised and lowered, and 
when not in use hangs in a vertical position entirely 








Bett CRANK 
For use where 
lead to re- 
verse gear 
lever is not 
straight. 
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A WINTER CRUISE 


in southern waters is the ideal way to sidestep the cold 
and snow, but not many have the means and leisure to 
enjoy it. 
For the majority of us who stay at home the best thing 
to do is to make plans now for the coming season. Last 
year was a record breaker in the boating game but 1922 
is going to surpass it. 
Whether you are going to build or refit, our Catalog is 
your right hand aid. Get out your copy and study 
it. Write us about your plans and we will gladly give 
you advice and suggestions. 

If you do not have the book let us know and your copy will 
come by return mail, 


MARINE SUPPLIES 


202 W. Austin Ave. Chicago 





out of the way. 
facilitate easy connection with the reverse gear lever. 


Get This Book of Helpful Hints for Motor Boaters 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies” 
zlers’ that few know how to handle. 
pass; what is Proper Ground Tackle; gives hints on Steering Gear. 
we Marine Hardware; tells uses. 
Compiled from 70 years’ experience in making marine fittings. 50c 


solves those daily ‘“‘puz- 
Tells how to Box the Com- 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 


10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1874 





Geo-B- CARPENTER & Co. 











The lower lever is adjusted to 




















CHINA FOR YACHTS 


HE finest china for yachts 
Fa and houseboats may al- 
| ways be had at Ovington’s. 





Whether you want a simple 
set or one more elaborate, 
it is well to know Oving- 
ton’s, whose exceptional 
facilities and 75-year-old 
experience are at your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue”’ 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 
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At 42 miles an hour on Lake Minnetonka! 


Red Oaks II, a 30-footer, with a 200 H. P. Hall-Scott 





engine, owned by T. B. Janney, of Minneapolis, which does not have to take the wash of anything on 


New York Canoe Club’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


The New York Canoe Club cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary on 
December 8, when some 60 of its 
members dined together at the 
Hotel Margaret, Brooklyn. The 
club, which is the oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in America, was 
organized by William L. Alden, in 
association with M. Roosevelt 
Schuyler, who was the first com- 


modore, Montgomery Schulyer, 
Dr. J. S. Mosher, J. H. Kidder, 


Homer D. Martin, Charles White 
and W. T. Burwell. A little later 
there were added such good sports- 
men as G. Livingston Morse, H. 
Edwards Ficken, John E. Roose- 
velt, R. B. Roosevelt, C. L. Norton, 
A. Cary Smith and John Habber- 
ton; still later, in the second decade, 
there joined such _ well-known 
canoeists as C. B. Vaux, Kirk 
Munroe, William Whitlock and W. 
P. Stephens. 

Commodore H. G. Pimm pre- 
sided at the dinner, with W. P. 
Stephens on his right as toast mas- 
ter and with another old member, 
Poultney Bigelow, as guest of 
honor, Commodore Schuyler being 
ill and unable to be present. Mr. 
Stephens briefly reviewed the his- 
tory of the club and then introduced 
Mr. Bigelow, who held the mem- 
bers spellbound while he told of 
some of his many experiences in 
cruising in canoes in all the waters 
of the world. He declared that the 
canoe itself was sufficient guaran- 
tee of the safety of a canoeist, even 
among the head hunters of the 
Malaysian Archipelago, where he 
had personally proved the truth of 
his statement. If more of our 
young men could have listened to 
Mr. Bigelow for a short time they 
would have had instilled into them 
an enthusisam for cruising that 


the lake. 
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would make canoeing the most 
popular sport in the world. 

Mr. Stephens then very feelingly 
referred to the various troubles 
which the club had successfully 
overcome in the past, and spoke of 
the outlook for the future. The 
founders of the club established it 
on a firm foundation of camara- 
derie, good fellowship and love of 
clean outdoor sport; the men who 
succeeded them made the decked 
canoe known throughout the world 
as a practicable and speedy sailing 
craft and made the Club famous 
through its successful conduct of 
many inter-cluh and international 


v4 


races. Pi 


“We who have ended our work 
of fifty years leave to you younger 
men the task of carying through 
another half-century,” said Mr. 
Stephens. 


New York Athletic Club Gives 
Lessons in Navigation 


For a number of years past the 
Yachting Division of the New York 
Athletic Club has given, during the 
winter, a series of illustrated lec- 
tures on navigation and small boat 
handling for the benefit of yachts- 
men, both sail and motor boat, for 
the purpose of giving them a chance 
to make themselves proficient in 
both of these important subjects. 
Many owners who can handle their 
boats in a seamanlike manner and 
are familiar with home _ waters 
know nothing about night running 
or how to find their way around 
when in strange waters. These 
courses are planned to give these 
men a practical working knowledge 
of the rules of the road, lights for 
all classes of vessels, the use of 
chart and compass and seamanship. 

The importance of knowing the 
difference between a danger signal 
and a lighthouse cannot be over em- 
phasized, and this course offers a 
chance for all yachtsmen, whether 
members of the Athletic Club or 
not, to become proficient in subjects 
which every man who goes to sea 
should know. 

First meeting and enrollment will 
be on January 9, 1922. The lec- 
tures will be illustrated with new 
pictures. There will be no charges 
of any nature whatsoever attached 
to the course. 

There will be ten lectures and 
they will be held in connection 
with the United States Power 
Squadron, in the Boxing Room at 
Clubhouse, 59th Street and 6th Ave- 
nue, Mondays, 8.00 to 9.45 P. M. 
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Running off in one of the few fair winds that fell to our lot, with a big Pacific swell over our quarter 


Knocking About the California Coast in a Yawl 


HERE were four of us, all 

chafing to get out on salt 
water again after several seasons 
ashore due to the war, so we de- 
cided to take a two weeks’ cruise 
out of Los Angeles, where we hap- 
pened to be gathered at the time. 
After a good deal of planning we 
finally arranged to charter the yawl 
Stwash, 18 tons gross, on which we 
hoped to get to San Francisco and 
back in the time allotted, weather 
permitting. By weather permitting 
I mean two kinds of weather, viz., 
enough wind—but not too much. 
You see, the Southern California 
coast runs approximately East and 
West and the prevailing trade wind 
blows during the day from West to 
Northwest, but generally dies out 
at sunset, following which you 
spend the night rolling and pitching 
about, unless close inshore, where a 
light breeze off the land is some- 
times picked up, generally from the 
North or Northeast. 

So much for the fair weather. 
But when the westerly begins to 
pipe up at sundown, sometimes 
hauling to Northwest, then your 
troubles begin, if bound ’Frisco 
way. It may blow itself out by 
morning or maybe it will last two 
or three days, but, either way, you 





By GORDON RAYMOND 


get one beautiful beating, especially 
rounding Point Conception, if you 
round it at all, with only two make- 
shift harbors in the 500 miles be- 
tween ’Frisco and Los Angeles. 
One of these is formed by the 
breakwater on the westerly end of 
a small bight in the coast line at 
San Luis Obispo, over 200 miles 
from San Francisco; the other is 
composed of a couple of small coves 
in the rocky shore of Santa Cruz 
Island, 25 miles off Santa Barbara 
and about 80 miles from Los 
Angeles. 

On Saturday, June 12th, 1919, 
we finally got under way after 
stowing several hundred pounds of 
provisions, water, dunnage, eft 
cetera, and the wind being ahead 
and light, we ran across channel to 
the lee of Catalina Island, some 25 
miles off the coast, for our first 
night. The wind dropped at sun- 
down when we were about two 
miles from Avalon, a fishing and 
pleasure resort situated in a small 
open bight on the eastern end of 
Catalina, so we went below and had 
supper. Fortunately a light air 
sprang up off the island shortly 
after dark and, with barely steerage 
way, we worked our way slowly 
into the small bay in which were 





anchored numerous fishing and 
pleasure craft, very close together 
and without riding lights, so that it 
was a bit difficult to pick out a good 
berth, taking into consideration the 
lack of protection should the wind 
blow from the south’ard or east- 
ard. 

I happened to be maneuvering 
the ship at the time, the rest of the 
fellows being forward picking the 
way in through the dark. When I 
gave the word to let go there was 
some delay about getting the an- 
chor overboard, it being our first 
anchorage and the anchor, a navy 
type weighing close to 100 pounds 
with some fifty feet of heavy chain 
attached, making an awkward 
weight to lift clear of the rail. Im- 
patient at the delay and fearing to 
make sternway into the boats close 
astern I ran forward and grabbed 
it myself. Now, the rail of the 
Siwash forward is about six inches 
high and has quite a flare outboard, 
so when I put my foot on it and 
leaned out to drop the anchor clear 
my rubber-soled shoe slipped out- 
board and the anchor and I started 
for the lower regions with no mean 
velocity. Right here I showed great 
presence of mind by letting go the 
anchor, a most natural thing to do 





under the circumstances, and there 
I hung by one good foot still hooked 
on to the rail. The crew hauled me 
back on deck and were most so- 
licitous as to my welfare, but need- 
less to say the skipper had pulled 
an awful faux pas. 

After lowering sail we went 
ashore and bought a folding table 
which just fitted in between the 
seats on the after bunks. This 
worked very nicely in a seaway, as 
we only had to hold the dishes, the 
table taking care of itself. We also 
tried to hire, without success, a 
decent yaw! boat, as the tender that 
went with the Siwash was only a 
small, flat bottomed, square nosed 
punt utterly useless in anything but 
very smooth water. 

Soon after we had come aboard 
again, making two trips in the punt, 
a small auxiliary yawl came in un- 
der sail and anchored close along- 
side, leaving her mizzen standing, 
with the result that during the night 
she edged over to visit us and an- 
nounced her arrival by gently mas- 
saging my stomach with the end of 
her mizzen boom—I was sleeping 
on deck at the time. With a howl 
that woke the whole gang below on 
our boat and which brought the 
owner of the offending yawl tum- 
bling on deck, I explained that we 
would appreciate his company at a 
more conventional hour and his 
moving on a bit now. Well, that 
fellow was one of the best natured 
ever. He must have turned in all 
standing, for he was on deck be- 
fore I had finished expressing my 
first sentiments about his boat, and 
in less than two minutes he had his 
anchor up, the motor started and 
had moved over to another berth, 
and all this without a word of com- 
plaint, while on the other hand my 
own shipmates spent the next few 
minutes bawling me out for waking 
them up and I finally went to sleep 
again amidst grumbling and an 
assorted expression of opinion 
which continued to float up through 
the open skylight. 


* 


The end of Santa Cruz Island—a wicked shore off which to get 
caught in bad weather 
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Next morning we had breakfast 
on deck and when the wind came in 
a little later, West by South, we put 
canvas on her and started the long 
beat up:coast. The wind held light 
all day and’we forged ahead slowly, 
having Point Hueneme, on the 
mainland, abeam about mid-after- 
noon. From here we stood off 
shore with a failing breeze until 
sundown, when it left us entirely 
and we spent the night rolling and 
pitching around about five miles 
southeast of Ana Capa, the eastern- 
most island of the Santa Barbara 
group. It was a very uncomfort- 
able night and during the first 
watch, which happened to be mine, 
I was compelled to take in all can- 
vas and lash everything down hard 
in order to give those below some 
relief from the terrific slatting and 
banging of the sails. This is the 
hard part of sailing in a windjam- 
mer off the Southern California 
coast, for the wind is strong during 
the day and kicks up a sea, and 
almost invariably dies out at night, 
so that unless one is close inshore 
and by chance picks up a light 
breeze off the land a very lively 
night is usually experienced. 

Now that everything is made fast 
and I have nothing to do but hold 
on and watch the stars and the 
winking light on Ana Capa, it might 
be a good time to introduce the 
ship’s company. Besides myself, 
who had done all of my sailing here- 
tofore on the Atlantic Coast, there 
was Harold Chambers, an architect, 
who likes the sea and ships and 
whose judgment is good at all 
times; Lovell Chambers, who does 
not seem to care for either hell or 
high water but who can sleep when 
all the rest of wus are tearing 
our hair; Louis Bedell, an en- 
gineer who can fix anything that 
moves but had never been offshore 
and could not fix his head so he 
would not hit it every time he came 
on deck or went below; and last, 
the real character of the party, 
James, our colored cock. He had 


A bit of the Santa Cruz shore line with the fog burning away from 
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been on a railroad president’s pri- 
vate car for seven years, was a 
wonder, and did more to make the 
trip a success than the rest of us put 
together. Becalmed and _ rolling 
rails down, James would come on 
deck sick as a dog from leaning 
over an alcohol stove, get a few 
breaths of fresh air, say something 
cheerful about the weather and 
duck below again, soon to an- 
nounce in a ‘“come-and-get-it” 
voice that dinner was ready, upon 
which we would stampede below 
and endeavor to balance a bowl of 
hot stew or tomatoes long enough to 
take a gulp at the end of each roil. 

At midnight Louis took the deck 
and about dawn put sail on her 
alone and in a light air worked up 
toward Ana Capa. By the time we 
came on deck the westerly had 
freshened a little and we stood in 
through the channel between Ana 
Capa and Santa Cruz, the largest 
and next island to the westward. 
There are two more islands west of 
Santa Cruz—Santa Rosa and San 
Miguel, respectively—all lying in 
a line east and west, parallel to the 
coast and twenty odd miles offshore. 
We were just about through the 
channel when the wind died and 
we were becalmed all afternoon, 
amusing ourselves by shooting at 
tin cans and bottles thrown over- 
board. We would shoot also at the 
water underneath the dignified 
pelicans who fly close to the sur- 
face. Very often they took no no- 
tice of us whatever, always to some- 
body’s loss, for we would all make 
bets as Mr. Pelican came along as 
to whether he would change his 
course for. us or not. 

Just before sundown a light air 
sprang up, giving us steerage way, 
and we headed in for Prisoners’ 
Harbor, which is nothing more than 
a broad bight about two miles wide 
on the eastern end of Santa Cruz. 
Night fell, as black as ink, while 
we were still a mile from the land, 
and the towering cliffs rising di- 
rectly from the rocky beach echoed 
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Siwash close hauled in a brisk breeze 


the breaking surf with such dis- 
tinctness that we could not tell how 
close we really were. We tied a 
heavy bolt to sixty feet of fish line 
for a lead line but could not find 
bottom, so with the breakers under 
our very bow we turned and stood 
out. 

Fog began to settle down, with a 
cold light drizzle and, Louis taking 
the deck, we all turned in. With 
alternate calm and light air Louis 
sailed us about five miles to the 
westward, which brought us oppo- 
site the middle of the island, so with 
daylight we headed in again after 
a very quiet night, thanks to Louis, 
who stood two watches without a 
peep, and very soon we could see 
the great cliffs towering per- 
pendicularly from the sea. When 
a half mile from shore we could 
see a tiny cove with a short stretch 
of beach and abrupt cliffs on both 
sides, so, taking a chance, we ran 
in, rounded to and let go the an- 
chor in 30 feet of water, dropping 
back with our stern about 100 feet 
from the beach, which on these 
islands 1s composed entirely of 
small round stones and pebbles, 
there being no sand. Harold, who 
had been to the islands about eight 
years before, pronounced _ this 
Fryes Harbor and we went ashore 
to replenish our water from the 
springs which flow in almost every 
canyon on this island. We lay here 
all day, Louis and I taking our high 
power rifles and going up the can- 
yon for a chance at wild pig, which 
run all over the island. We were 
unsuccessful, however, and returned 
late in the afternoon, soaking wet 
and covered with mud and dirt from 
sliding and scrambling over the 
steep sides of the canyons. 

A nice breeze was now blowing 
and we got under way, bidding fare- 
well to our Pirates’ Cove, and 
heading across channel! for Santa 
Barbara on the mainland. We 


sailed out several miles with a fine 
strong breeze; but with night close 
on we decided to run back to our 
cove, as we were afraid the wind 
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would die down with the sun and 
leave us rolling in mid-channel for 
another bad night. We drove back 
into our cove with a nice bone in 
our teeth, rounded to with full head- 
way, and let the anchor go farther 
out, in about 40 feet of water, su 
we would have more scope this 
time. It was lucky we did, for the 
wind piped up that night instead of 
dropping, and hauled a little more 
to the Northwest, so that it swung 
around the bluff and we got enough 
of it to make the rigging sing once 
in a while. It turned out to be a 
bad anchorage, and also not to be 
Fryes Harbor at all, for in Fryes 
the point juts out farther and gives 
good protection from the westward, 
as we found later. 

We rolled and pitched all night, 
and payed out almost all our cable 
until it seemed as though the break- 
ers were under our very stern. 
Added to the din of the sea break- 
ing in such a small cove was the 
roar of a tremendous blow hole in 
the rocks 150 feet from us. These 
caves extend back into the cliffs for 
many feet and the rising sea surg- 
ing into them with irresistible force 
causes the compressed air to be 
forced out through the water filling 
the entrance with a roar little short 
of a gigantic steam boiler blowing 
off. 

The tide now began to fall and 
consequently the seas broke farther 
out from the beach, almost under 
the boat it seemed, so that I made 
several trips on deck and went for- 
ward a couple of times to feel the 
real heft of the wind. The situation 
made me anxious, inasmuch as the 
boat was strange and the ground 
tackle light. I was _ undecided 
whether to get under way or hang 
on, finally deciding to take my mat- 
tress on deck and stand by for the 
rest of the night. Now, the cabin 
of the Siwash is divided into two 
staterooms with a bulkhead and 
door between, two double berths 
forward and two single berths aft, 
and as I tried to carry that wide 
mattress and all the blankets on it 


“We rolled and slatted until we finally had to lower the mainsail” 





in one trip single handed, I got into 
trouble. After much. straining and 
puffing I managed to clear the door 
and essayed the campanion ladder, 
the boat rolled, and in the pitch 
darkness the mattress and I rolled 
with it, so that the former was 
stuffed in Louis’s face on one side, 
and then in Harold’s on the other. 
But I finally got clear, accompanied 
by much sage advice and some 
very choice English from my ship- 
mates. 

We hung on all night but roused 
out soon after daylight, got under 
way and headed for Santa Barbara 
on the tail end of the westerly, 
which had blown all night and was 
now dying out. We arrived there 
about mid-day, went ashore, patron- 
ized a restaurant, sent off some let- 
ters, and then tried to get away for 
higher latitudes in a very light air, 
with the result that we were be- 
calmed and finally worked our way 
back to the anchorage behind the 
long pier which runs out about 800 
feet off Santa Barbara, it being 
then close to midnight. The next 
day we tried it again, and were once 
more becalmed, about five miles off 
shore this time. Here we had one 
of the worst experiences that had 
ever fallen to the lot of any of us. 
From noon to midnight we had 
not a breath, and drifting farther 
towards mid-channel in a strong 
current, we encountered the biggest 
rollers I have ever seen without 
wind. They were close together, 
very steep (from 1oto 15 feet high} 
and traveling down channel at such 
speed as to cause the tops to be 
torn off with the momentum. The 
Stwash rolled her rails under when 
in the trough and dipped her long 
bowsprit when end on, so that the 
only position that could be retained 
with comfort was standing up and 
holding on, which bored us to death 
after a while. Harold and I coiled 
down the cable in a big circle and 
lay inside of it, while Louis and 
Lovell took to their bunks and— 
wonders will never cease—the lat- 
ter went to sleep. 





The heat was terrific with little 
relief until midnight, when we 
picked up a light air which enabled 
us to work back to our anchorage 
behind the pier again about 3:30 
A. M. There were earthquakes re- 
ported that day in several parts of 
California and friends in Pasadena 
told us the heat inland was terrible, 
so that we are of the opinion that 
submarine disturbances caused the 
agitated condition of the sea when 
there had been practically no wind 
for 24 hours. Needless to say when 
we were rolling in mid-channel 1 
was necessary to take in all canvas 
and lash everything down hard in 
order to keep the mast and rigging 
in the ship. What with holding on 
all day and half the night we were 
pretty tired after we had everything 
shipshape and had gone below. 

Feeling the reaction of our hard 
day and night we spent the next day 
ashore, all dressed up, and had our 
meals at the Ambassador. The fol- 
lowing day we got away again 
bound to the westward. This time 
the wind was in our favor, a light 
nor’easter, which held until we got 
to Point Conception, a run of about 
40 miles, when it shifted to south- 
east. Shortly after dark fog settled 
down, with a drizzle of rain, and 
Lovell and I on first watch had a 
pretty cold time of it in spite of it 


being June, though we took turns 
lying down in the cockpit under a 


blanket. About eleven o'clock a 
steamer came up behind us and we 
flashed our electric torch at them 
and on our sails. When she got 
abeam she flashed her wireless 
three times, and then went on with 
a message of some kind with her 
lights, which we could not read, 
and therefore felt foolish. Leav- 
ing course instructions with Lovell 
I went below for forty winks, only 
to fall into a sound sleep (I never 
could sleep when off watch) and 
when I woke up Lovell was bend- 
ing over the chart on the opposite 
bunk trying to find out where Con- 
ception was in relation to our 
course, having heard indistinctly 
the diaphone on this point for 
some time. I ran on deck and as I 
stuck my head out the campanion- 
way that horn let a roar out of it 
that nearly lifted me off my feet. 
I had never heard a diaphone be- 
fore and I must say it has the most 
unearthly bellow imaginable. 
Lovell should have awakened me, 
but wanted to let me catch up a lit- 
tle on sleep, so I took the deck alone 
for the rest of the night. Ran due 
west until daylight, when we were 
about 40 miles off shore and added 
another 40 miles to the night’s run. 
The wind gradually died down dur- 
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ing the morning, at which time we 
changed our course to North West, 
as the coast swings in that direc- 
tion at Conception. We did not 
make much distance during this day 
as the fog and drizzle held on and 
we were now running before a light 
wind and across a ground swell, 
which made it uncomfortable sail- 
ing. Everbody got blue and, with 
nothing to do, gradually became 
disgusted. First Louis accused me 
of not knowing where we were, and 
with nothing but fog on all sides 
he was getting the best of the argu- 
ment. So we made Harold nav- 
igator, and I was reduced to a mere 
sailing master, the idea being to give 
everyone something to do, so that 
we would keep off one another’s 
backs. About this time we realized 
that even if we did get a fair wind 
now, we would be unable to make 
’Frisco and back within our allotted 
time, with no allowance for going 
ashore there or to rest up, so we 
decided to change the course again 
and head inshore for a landfall. 

We spent most of the night be- 
calmed, but with the lifting of the 
fog about 10 A. M. next morning 
picked up a bearing near San Luis 
Obispo which placed us less than 
one mile out of our course on dead 
reckoning. Louis admitted this was 
pretty good navigating, taking into 
consideration that we had sailed a 
course in the form of a big ques- 
tion mark, had covered considerably 
more than 125 miles, and had been 
out of sight of land for 48 hours. 
The fact that the tides had not af- 
fected our course more was prob- 
ably due to the fact that there was 
very little wind, and all the in- 
formation the Coast Pilot gives in 
this respect is that the tides gen- 
erally run with the wind. But this 
condition cannot be relied upon and 
strong tides have been known to set 
ships ashore on this coast during 
calms. 

The weather seemed to be stand- 
ing still for a while, and so were we, 
for we hardly made ten miles that 
day and night. Next morning we 
sighted another yawl farther in 
shore and about two miles off. As 
we finally worked close together 
they put out a small boat and came 
over to visit us to see who we were; 
for, to use their own words, nobody 
but damn fools and pirates ever 
came west of Conception. We had 
a regular old fashioned “gam,” as 
the sailors call it. After awhile a 
light air sprang up from sou’west, 
so they rowed back to their 
ship, and off we both went for Con- 
ception. Being a larger boat with 
a much higher rig she seemed to 
draw ahead and during the night 
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dropped out of sight over the line, 
for we could not find her with 
morning. 

We passed Conception again 
about midnight without incident, 
other than to have another steamer 
come up astern and pass close by. 
She had our watch on deck running 
around for a few minutes as both 
red and green lights bore down on 
them, although she finally swung 
off and passed clear. We passed 
many other steamers in the fog 
although we could not see them. 
Shortly after dawn we got a good 
breeze from the west and ran down 
past San Miguel, the windy isle, 
and Santa Rosa. Just off the end 
of Santa Cruz the wind freshened 
to a stiff breeze and we had a fine 
run down the length of the island, 
wing and wing for about 12 miles. 
This was great sailing and you may 
be sure we enjoyed it after banging 
around for the last three days in 
light weather. 

We had a fine view of Santa 
Cruz this day, the mountains, which 
reach an elevation of 2,500 feet, 
looming up clear against the sky- 
line. As we tore along, the little 
coves with their short stretches of 
beach would open up from behind 
their protecting points and close 
again almost immediately because 
of our speed, so that the cliffs 
looked as though they extended in 
one unbroken line. Finally, we 
reached the jutting bluff which 
makes Pelican Bay and as we 
opened the little cove we could see 
a white schooner yacht at anchor 
close up to the cliffs. We jibed 
over the mainsail trimmed in a lit- 
tle and stood in for the anchorage. 
As we neared her we could see that 
she was a schooner from Santa Bar- 
bara, I think her name was the 
Sunshine, in command of a deep 
water man by the name of Gormley, 
who runs her for a syndicate of 
gentlemen residing at Santa Bar- 
bara. Now, we had run into 
Gormley painting a boat on the 
pier while we were ashore at Santa 
Barbara, and had asked him for 
information concerning a number 
of things, among which was his ad- 
vice about standing way off shore 
on a long tack for ’Frisco, and he 
gave us advice enough, though we 
cannot say it was the kind we 
wanted. With the manner which 
all professional boatmen adopt as 
a rule toward amateurs, he sug- 
gested that we stay around there 
and be satisfied with sailing on the 
right side of Conception, with vari- 
ous other remarks which reduced 
our pride to a mere spot. The sit- 
uation was growing a bit strained 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BOUT the end of October 
A every year boat owners either 
start to lay up their boats or else 
prepare them to go south. Now the 
trip south, in many instances, is not 
looked forward to as much as the 
fine times which are expected while 
in Florida waters, and a great many 
boats are sent south with only their 
crews aboard, unaccompanied by the 
owners. Why this is so I do not 
know, for the trip from New York 
to Florida, or back, by the inside 
route is about the best kind of cruis- 
ing there is and is full of good sport. 
By the selection of good weather 
days it is really not dangerous or 
even uncomfortable. Anyone with 
a fair knowledge of navigation and 
with the aid of the Inside Route 
Pilot and all the charts called for in 
this pamphlet can easily make the 
trip. If the saving of time is essen- 
tial, I would advise stocking the 
boat at the start with all necessary 
food for the entire trip, filling in 
here and there along the route with 
fresh eggs and milk only where such 
stops will not interfere with’ the 
progress of the boat. 

On leaving New York waters, it 
is desirable, the first day, to get into 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal as 
far as possible, for the speed is lim- 
ited in this canal and there are two 
bad places where one is liable to be 
held up which might cause a delay 
of perhaps an additional day. 

The Delaware and Raritan Canal 
is entered at Brunswick and is left 
at Bordentown, N. J. There are a 
great many draw bridges and locks, 
and a full day, with everything go- 
ing smoothly, is necessary to get 
through. Around Princeton there 
is a railroad drawbridge which has 
caused delays by not being opened 
for as much as four hours and more 
at a stretch, and Trenton also has a 
railroad drawbridge which is some- 
times closed for a long period. The 
other bridges are opened promptly. 

On the trip to Florida, made in 
November of this year, my boat, the 
Eagle, was handled by one man for 
a crew, myself and my son, who is 
just seven years old. The boat is 
45 feet long, of heavy construction, 
and powered with one of the new 
Standard motors—4-cylinder, 6% 
inches by 8 inches, having about 60 
H.P., which will drive her a little 
better than 12 miles per hour when 
opened up. We cruised, however, 
at an average of about 9% to Io 
miles, excepting in the canals, where 
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Heading South 


By CHARLES V. BOSSERT 





Eagle was a staunch, husky 45-footer. 
only the owner, his seven-year-old son, and one paid hand 


the limit is considerably lower. 

In the canal locks we used no 
lines forward or aft. We found 
the best and easiest way of getting 
through was by sailing the boat 
while in the locks by use of clutch 
and steering wheel, keeping the boat 
in the middle and using boat hooks, 
and keeping fenders handy for pos- 
sible emergency. Other yachts we 
met would make fast and depend 
entirely on fenders to keep from 
getting marred. This, however, 
caused a great deal more trouble, 
and as the boats would work back 
and forth with the water the fenders 
would work around and dirty the 
whole boat. I passed through all 
the locks this spring on the way 
north, and again this fall, and never 
received a scratch or a dirt mark. 
But I should not attempt this way 
unless I had perfect confidence in 
my motor and clutch. 

From Bordentown the next 
stretch is down the Delaware River 
to Delaware City, and with a fair 
tide and an early start the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal can be passed 
through before night. The trip 
down the Delaware is most interest- 
ing, passing Philadelphia, Hog 
Island shipyards, Wilmington, etc. 
Along this route one can see why 
we had to buy so many Liberty 
bonds. 

At Delaware City, the entrance 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal, gasoline, ice, water and all 
provisions can be had, just inside the 
first lock. This is a government- 
owned canal and there are no toll 
charges. But there is a speed limit 
and a check-up system on all boats. 
This canal is very wide in some 





The crew on the long passage consisted of 


places, and 4% miles per hour seems 
very slow for a small boat, but there 
are more attendants at this canal 
than at the privately owned ones, 
and the rules and regulations are 
strictly enforced. Chesapeake City 
at the other end of the canal is quite 
a Mecca for small yachts, and in a 
little creek alongside the canal a 
great many may be seen. 

If Chesapeake City is left early in 
the morning the trip down the Elk 
River, into the Chesapeake Bay and 
down the bay to Solomon’s Island 
can easily be made by dark. The 
stopping places along the Chesa- 
peake Bay are optional with the 
cruiser, for there are a great many, 
and if not limited for time I would 
prefer the eastern shore as the better 
cruising ground. 

Solomon’s Island is a small fish- 
ing and oystering village, and gaso- 
line and other supplies can be had. 
It also is a stopping place for yachts 
bound south, as a half-way stop to 
Norfolk. I found it to our advan- 
tage always to leave early in the 
morning and select the nearest and 
best harbor by nightfall. 

Leaving Solomon’s Island, the 
next stop should be Norfolk, but we 
encountered some very heavy 
weather, on the way, and when op- 
posite the Potomac River decided it 
would be better to put in. We tied 
alongside of a dock at Wynne, Md., 
and soon had company. The new 
Zodiac tied up alongside us for the 
same reason. 

The next day an easy run was 
made to Norfolk, where it is wise 
to enter the Hague, a yacht basin 
behind a drawbridge, on account of 
the heavy traffic on the outside and 


: A bit of the inland route near Jacksonville 


the resultant swells. Gasoline and 
supplies of all kinds can be had here, 
and as the exact whereabouts of the 
next stop is doubtful, the tanks 
should be filled. 

The next morning is another 
canal run, and while some suggest 
a stop at Coinjock for the night, I 
would recommend sailing through 
the Chesapeake and Albemarle 
Canal and finding a good anchorage 
before dark, so that Beaufort, N. C., 
can be made the following day by 
starting again early in the morning. 
The sail through Albemarle, Croa- 
tan and Pamlico Sounds is very nice, 
but great care should be taken on 
account of fish nets, and unless the 
exact course as described in the In- 
side Route Pilot is adhered to one 
will soon be sailing all over the 
sounds to evade the fish nets. 

The various channels through 
Croatan Sound are now being re- 
dredged and straightened and the 
buoys should be used where they are, 
rather than where the charts show 
them to be. All these sounds are 
very shallow and the harbors and 
bays are worse, so that I would try 
and complete the run to Neuse River 
rather than attempt to use the har- 
bors for shelter should bad weather 
develop. Pamlico Sound can be 
very nasty with the wind from any 
direction, if it blows hard enough— 
and it is not necessary for it to blow 
very long, either. 

We stopped at Coinjock, N. C., 
for the night and then could not 
make Beaufort the next day, so 
anchored at the mouth of the Neuse 
River that night. The following 
day we arrived at Moorehead City 
about noon and then shifted over to 
Beaufort, just across the bay. 

In the creek, just before arriving 
at Moorehead City, we touched bot- 
tom for the first time. The dredged 


channels all have lumps on the side 
where the ground from the channel 
has been dumped, and one should 
remember at all times the width of 
the channels as outlined in the Coast 
Pilot Book to avoid such lumps. 

From Beaufort it is necessary to 
go outside to Georgetown, but a 
midway stop can be made at South- 
port, behind Cape Fear. Advantage 
should be taken of the weather to 
make the full run, and too much re- 
liance should not be had in the pos- 
sibility of entering the various inlets 
along the coast. All the inlets have 
shifting sand bars across them, and 
daylight, a smooth sea and local 
knowledge are absolutely necessary 
to safely use them. I would not 
recommend sailing through Bogue 
Sound from experiences as told me 
by other yachtsmen. 

We left Beaufort, N. C., at 8 
o'clock at night with a dead calm 
and a smooth sea, sailing all night, 
through the Slue on Frying Pan 
Shoals at 6 o'clock the following 





Palm Beach from an aeroplane, showing Lake Worth, the bridges over it and the ocean outside 
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morning, kept right on and tied up 
at Ford’s dock, Georgetown, at 6 
o'clock that evening—a run of 22 
hours. 

The inside route from George- 
town to Charleston is rather intricate 
and, I think, the most difficult part 
of the whole trip. But on account 
of its beauty and shooting possibil- 
ities I would rather go through than 
outside. The route is being straight- 
ened and new guides not shown on 
the charts or in the book are in place. 
By careful steering, with one man 
at the wheel and one following the 
chart with his finger (as courses 
change quickly) and reading the 
directions, bottom need not be 
touched. The water is deep enough 
if the directions are followed. The 
Eagle drew 4 feet. 

We left Georgetown about nine 
o'clock the next morning and did 
not make Charleston that night, but 
anchored in one of the creeks about 
twenty miles from it. These canals 
and creeks are free from tolls. 
Thousands of birds of all kinds 
were around our boat most of the 
time. We stopped at Charleston the 
next day and filled up with water, 
gas, etc. We left there about noon 
and sailed until six o'clock, anchor- 
ing in a small river for the night. 
From Charleston on it is very easy 
sailing, as all the creeks and rivers 
are large and deep. 

Savannah and Brunswick can 
easily be made in a day’s run, but we 
stopped at Thunderbolt one night 
and anchored at Jekyl Island the 
next night. From Jekyl Island it is 
an easy day’s run to Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

My itinerary was as follows: 

Left Bayside, L. I., October 27, 
g A. M.; arrived Bound Brook, 
N. J., 5:30 P. M. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Across the Atlantic in Neith 


Part 1V 

UR eleventh day out of New 

Foundland, July 30th, was a 
memorable one on account of the 
fine and clear weather, which acted 
on us like a cooling drink of water 
to a desert-tired man dying of thirst. 
We didn’t exactly die of thirst, 
though, as the Commander had been 
to sea before, and that old grog he 
served up now and then, piping hot, 
stole lingeringly through our anat- 
omy and saved our lives many a 
time. In fact, after awhile, a fel- 
low didn’t mind having his life 
saved ! 

At eight o’clock that evening the 
log read 1,567 miles. Variation, 22 
West. True course, due East. Ran 
21 miles with a strong, fair wind. 

Night sailing is always interest- 
ing, especially when the luff of the 
sails cannot be seen and when, 
added to that handicap, the rolling 
seas and fog shut in everything. 
The headsails did considerable flop- 
ping ever and anon. Also, when 
running before a strong, fair wind, 
the main boom occasionally would 
swing amidship, and sometimes 
jolly well jibe all the way over. But 
we were becoming salty and this did 
not disturb us much. The thought 
occurred to me more than once that 
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Neith, on her arrival at Burnham-on-Crouch, with her paint not even discolored after her long 
voyage across the Atlantic 


if we had been racing we would not 
have had such an easy voyage of it. 
Just the same, it would have been 
great to have seen how much time 
we could have cut off our record of 
fifteen days and a half from land 
to land. 

By midnight the Neith had piled 





Beachy Head and the chalk cliffs of the English Channel, seen over Neith's 
main boom 





up 1,594 miles. Compass course 
E. S. E. True course East. Ran 
16 miles on last course. The wind 
was able bodied, out of the S. S. W. 

At 6:30 P. M., July 31, we 
sighted a large steamship closing in 
on us. As she cut the water to 
within hailing distance it was evi- 
dent that her skipper was one whom 
experience had made wondrous 
kind, as he gave us our true position 
without our asking for it. The name 
of steamship, as near as we could 
ascertain, was Wintard. 

Our true position was then, ac- 
cording to the steamer 48° 50’ 
North, 17° 50’ West. Bishop Light, 
Scilly Islands, only 449 miles away, 
bearing N. 83 E. Praise be, that 
was good news! 

August 1, at 4 A. M., we changed 
log and set it back according to 
steamship’s position, 118 miles. 
line, fair breeze, but high seas. 

Noon. Compass course S. E. 
4 E. Log 169 miles. Variation 21 
West. Barometer 29.80. 

At6 P. M. on S. E. course. Log 
2160 miles. An accommodating 
fresh, fair wind from the sou’-west. 
For some reason our log was use- 
less after setting it back on receiv 
ing true position. 

8 P. M. Course S$. E.x S. 232 
miles. Variation 20 West. The 
strong west wind was too fair, and 
consequently we were forced to sail 
off our course. We had no kick 
coming, however, as most of the 
sailing was with the wind off our 
quarter, or abeam, which, of course, 
is the fastest leg of all. 
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Hove-to in mid-Atlantic 


At midnight a heavy cross sea 
was running. S. W. to W. x N. 
wind. Barometer 29.91. 

At the uncanny hour of two in the 
morning on August 2, our four- 
teenth day out, we had a little ex- 
citement, as the mainsheet carried 
away. The banging of the main 
boom placed an unequal strain on 
the galvanized eyes which had been 
put through the deck on the port 
and starboard sides, forward of the 
wheel, and bolted on the inside. The 
eyes of the bolts were 54-inch iron, 
but the strain of the banging twisted 
the port one off short, so that the 
blocks holding three parts of line 
slid up to the bridle on the boom. 
The starboard sheet had been made 
fast with a rolling hitch, which slid 
up with the break to the block on the 
bridle of the main boom. If it were 
not for the jamming of the star- 
board sheet the boom would have 
been without control. All hands 
turned to and doused the mainsail, 
P. D. Q. This sheet was a man’s- 
sized one—2% inches in circumfer- 
ence. 

Anyone will be able to understand 
our condition when they realize that 
it was blowing hard and raining. 
Barometer 29.92. 

At noon, August 2, our log 
read 333 miles. At 2 P. M. we 
were headed E. % N. Owing to a 
howler from the W. N. W. we de- 
cided to take it easy under mizzen 
and jib; also the view was better 
this way, if such a term can be ap- 
plied to the “misty” conditions. 

At 8 P. M. we sighted a French 
fishing smack, and later indulged in 
some praiseworthy oral exercises in 
an endeavor to make ourselves un- 


derstood. But we did not “savey” 
each other, except the “Bon voy- 
age,’ which we exchanged with 
smiles and grins, which latter are 
the same in all languages. We kept 
on our course. A fish, evidently 
grown tired of its watery domain, 
hopped aboard the Neith, so we 
decided it must be good fishing here- 
abouts. We also saw other fisher- 
men, with picturesque .red and other 
colored sails. The French fisher- 
man rarely uses any other power 
except God’s wind. It is his idea 
of economy. His time apparently 
means nothing. They are real 
sailors, though, and are frequently 
seen 700 to a 1,000 miles at sea. 

I omitted to mention that the 
Commander tried out his sextant a 
day or two before. It was an old 
apparatus he had had with him in 
the British Navy, but he did not 
have much luck, for two very good 
reasons—one because the sun was 
clouded, and the second—well, the 
darn old ocean wouldn’t keep still ! 

August 3. 4 A. M. Log 448 
miles. Variation 19 West. True 
course N. 66 E. On last course we 
had made 115 miles. 

Noon, 468 miles. A fresh nor’- 
west breeze was blowing us along 
merrily. Barometer 30.78. 

Midnight, 532 miles. Wind fall- 
ing. 

August 4, at 8 A. M., we had 
added another 40 miles in the eight 
hours since midnight. 

10:20 A. M. Log 587 miles. 
Started in to blow hard from the 
sou’-west. At 2:30 P. M. the sou’- 
wester continued to pipe right along 
with us, good and plenty. Our 
heavy 14-ounce duck and rigging 









were standing up in good 
shape. 

At midnight we were still 
logging six knots on our 
course. The phosphorescence 
on the water was unusually 
strong, and where the tops of 
the seas broke could easily be 
mistaken for lights on a ship. 
Our log line looked like a live 
streak of fire trailing astern. 
We could even read _ the 
Neith’s name on the transom 
in the glow. 

The next morning we were 
treated again to an exceptional 
selection of thick, juicy fog. 
At 8:20 A. M. we received our 
position from S. S. Tartaime, 
a Scandinavian freighter, and 
the bearing of the old Start 
Light, which was only seven 
miles away. 

During the last day or two 
interested members of the crew 
had been inquiring when iand 
was likely to show itself. The 
Commander finally remarked, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “Well, there is 
land somewhere,” and this day, 
August 5, was a crimson-colored 
one in our calendar, as our expectant 
hopes were made a hilarious realiza- 
tion. At 8:25 A. M. “Ding’s” pleas- 
ing baritone piped up to the Com- 
mander below, “Land away, away, 
to starboard!” The Commander 
hopped on deck and naturally cast 
his orbs to starboard, but there was 
nothing which looked like land to be 
seen there. Peering away to port he 
had better luck. “Ding” would have 
been all right if he had had two 
guesses ! 

That land was a mighty welcome 
sight, I’ll tell the world. The terra 
firma in question was Salquan, 
which sported a river of the same 
name. It is near Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and not far from Start Point. 

The Commander signalled at 
Prawle Point, and message was re- 
layed to Mrs. Houghton, that we 
would arrive at Burnham-on- 
Crouch, England, about thirty miles 
from London, on Sunday afternoon, 
August 7, three days from that time. 
It will be seen that our skipper had 
his confidence with him in making 
such a promise, in view of the long 
distance we had still to sail. That 
was his nature, however, and noth- 
ing ever robbed him of his sporting 
proclivities. During moments of in- 
tense excitement, when it was pos- 
sible that anything might happen— 
moments when the average man’s 
judgment would have been shaken— 
he would start the example of doing 
the practical thing, and then remark, 
“Well, if it’s going to happen, it’s 
going to happen.” Kipling must 
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have been thinking of him when he 
wrote: 


“The game is more than the player 
of the game, 
And the ship és more than the crew.” 

It is readily apparent that Kipling 
had only windjammers in mind. It 
was a glorious feeling to be winning 
out, with our destination only a 
short leg ahead. 

We had entered the English 
Channel some time during August 3, 
but were unable to see land owing 
to the fog. Now that we had made 
a good landfall the average skipper 
would have put in for supplies and 
overhauling when near a good port, 
especially if he were without wood 
and coal, as we were. The Com- 
mander just showed his individual- 
ity and staying powers by keeping 
on. 
I have omitted to mention that the 
weather conditions the latter part 
of the voyage were more acceptable 
after we ran into the Gulf Stream, 
on the seventh day out of New 
Foundland. It was less cold and 
penetrating and the water was 
tinged a deep blue. The old ice- 
bergs that were brought down by 
the Labrador current eventually 
melted when they swung into the 
Stream. 

At 10:50 A. M. we were headed 
E. % S., with 708 miles registered 
on the log. Abeam, to port, was the 
old historic Start Light. We kept 
on up Channel at better fhan 7% 
knots, with our sou’-west wind still 
with us, blowing strong. The water 
through which we were sailing had 
now changed color to a light green 
from the dark blue of the open sea. 

6 P. M. Courst East. 764 
miles. We could see land fairly 
well, making out chimneys, etc., 
and shortly thereafter we had Port- 
land abeam. 

At 11.45 P. M. St. Catherines 
was abeam to port, and we were ap- 
proaching the Isle of Wight, anchor- 
age of the famous Royal Yacht 
Club, and where our _ six-meter 
sloops raced last summer off Cowes. 

August 6th, 4 A. M., Log 823 
miles. On account of the hard blow 
we were plowing ahead under main- 
sail and staysail. During the night, 
owing to the heavy fog, we lost St. 
Catherines Light and, bowing to the 
heavy wind, our mainsail was 
doused and we headed due South, 
to keep clear of the strong current, 
which was making every effort to 
set us ashore. I realized then the 
truth of some of the things I had 
heard about the English Channel, 
with its choppy seas, heavy currents 
and fog—it had all of those. We 
were watching our step now as 
never before, as it is quite different 
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“We beat up past the Thames estuary.” 


being out in the roomy ocean to 
navigating in our present waters, 
with the knowledge of rocky shores 
within crashable distance. 

As the forenoon advanced a full- 
grown Channel squall paid his re- 
spects, and in reciprocation of the 
compliment we doubled reefed the 
mainsail. It was a case of “No rest 
for the weary,” and a sleepy crew, 
who would have donated their shirts 
for a good snooze, did not enter 
into the spirit of the work at all. 
Sometime later we pased Owers 
Lightship and shook out the reefs. 

At noon we were sailing by sum- 
mer resorts. First came Worthing, 
and at 3.40 P. M., Brighton, the 
Atlantic City of England. Clear, 
sunny weather now beamed upon 
our endeavors, and our trim little 
ship shook herself most gratefully 
and gurgled, “We'll show ’em, old 
dear!” Even old Beachy Head, 
abeam to port, grinned a good- 
natured welcome. 

About eight-thirty that evening it 
started in to blow to beat the band, 
and we raced by Dungeness, where 
the well-known air-plane bombing 
station is located. Midnight found 
us passing the famous chalk cliffs 
of Dover, one-quarter mile off our 
port beam. The light house on top 
of the cliffs shot revolving ravs 
around which lit up the cliffs in a 
startlingly attractive manner. The 
wind had staged his last perform- 
ance for our benefit, however, and 
was now dropping most gracefully. 
We picked up the lights of Calais, 
France, but they possessed no 


charms for the Skipper, who was 
bound for and was at last near his 
home. 

On Sunday, August 7th, at 3 A. 
M., we had the North Foreland 
The 


Light, near Ramsgate, abeam. 












Thames barge in background 


old Neith poked her nose inquir- 
ingly into the Thames estuary and 
tacked all day long monotonously 
across the “sands” (shallow water), 
and late that afternoon picked up 
moorings at our journey’s end, off 
the Crouch Yacht Club, Burnham, 
England, of which the Skipper was 
Commodore, amid the roar of can- 
non, whistle salutes, cheering and 
waving of hats. It was a royal wel- 
come, and, strange to say, all our 
tired feelings vanished and we were 
keen for going ashore immediately. 

This was at 5.25 P. M., and the 
sun was shining brightly! The 
three yacht clubs here, the Royal 
Corinthian, the Burnham and the 
Crouch, had been notified of our 
anticipated arrival and were all 
dressed with flags, etc., in honor of 
the conclusion of our successful 
voyage. 

The Commander’s wife and some 
friends were the first to step aboard 
and then those gathered ashore in- 
sisted that we make the rounds of 
the three Clubs. We were not even 
allowed time to shave or spruce up, 
but—we were among friends! It 
would be expressing it but mildly to 
say that the English yachtsmen are 
an enthusiastic breed, and they were 
certainly hospitable. It was late 
that night (or, rather, morning) 
when we turned in, at the Com- 
mander’s cozy summer home. 

The following day we carried 
our gear ashore. There were re- 
porters from the London papers, 
photographers, and moving-picture 
men galore, who let us have it fore 
and aft, in rapid fire order. Later 
we saw ourselves in the “‘movies,” 
which was interesting if not ele- 
vating. The following week we took 
it easy and lived a lotus-eating life, 
every courtesy being extended us. 
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Part of the Southern California Fleet at anchor in Santa Barbara Channel 


Racing in Rough Water at 
Los Angeles 


N the waters off Los Angeles 

Harbor where the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club Motor Boat Racing 
Association holds its regattas, they 
believe in racing ’em when sched- 
uled, blow high, blow low, and re- 
gardless of weather conditions. It’s 
hard on the contestants, sometimes, 
as many of the races are held on 
the open sea, but it has its compen- 
sations, for it breeds the proper 
spirit and develops a husky type of 
boat that’ll still go as fast as the 
best of ’em. But if one is afraid 
of getting a wetting now and then, 
he’d better not take on some of the 
“rough riders” of the Athletic Club 
when it blows. 

The day of the first annual Dyas 
speedboat regatta, December 4th, 
the wind blew, and the whitecaps 
dashed the foam and spray over the 
decks of the fleet of pleasure boats 





loaded with enthusiasts intent on 
seeing the opening contests of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club Motor 
Boat Racing Association. A gale 
of wind the day before left an “old 
sea” which made the going very 
rough for the 100-mile event. But 
the racers were game. Undaunted 
by the prospect of finishing the run 
at the end of a grab-hook, those 
who could get their boats to the 
course answered the gun and ran as 
long as the wheels would turn. 

Only the Mystery and the Fel- 
lows IV got away with the gun in 
the main event. The Hurricane I] 
sulked something like nine minutes 
and then crossed the line like a 
scared rabbit. She ran three laps, 
with the seas pounding her bottom 
into kindling wood until she was 
forced to retire. 

The Mystery won the first heat, 
but lost the second, though she fin- 
ished, and failed to return for the 
third, Joe Fellows in the Fellows 


IV riding out the final heat with- 
out competition. 

It is said that Joe Fellows has 
been praying for rough water. He 
certainly did a good job but the only 
mistake he made was in starting 
one day too late. The day before 
the race the whole course was smok- 
ing. The drift was blowing off of 
the water in rainbows whichever 
way one looked. 

Frank E. Garbutt in Mystery 
treated his crew to a wild ride for 
two of the long laps that they will 
not soon forget. In the second heat 
an oil pump on the starboard engine 
went out of business, apparently 
for lack of oil. The mechanics 
suddenly developed from joy riding 
passengers into very busy young 
men. A five-gallon can of lubricat- 
ing oil was broached and, aided by 
the bounding billows was impar- 
tially distributed over the interior 
of the engine compartment. 

Garbutt had eased this engine 


The open water course of the Los Angeles Athletic Club. Fellows 1V, owned by “Joe” Fellows, left. 


Eleda, Dustin Farnum, owner, right 
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Acadian, championship winner of the raceabout division of the 
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Handicap Class. F. S. Raymond, owner 


«down and was working the port 
engine at full speed. Just at this 
time the port throttle control broke 
and the mechanic got in the oily 
engine compartment and held the 
throttle open as evenly as he could. 
His seat was principally on top of 
a lot of rapidly moving tappets, but 
he held on and kept her wide open, 
although the jumping of the sea 
made his job dangerous as well as 
painful. The third lap was finished 
in this way, but as the load was 
principally on one engine and the 
working of the rudders to counter- 
act the sudden changes in speed 
threw a great strain on the steering 
gear, it let go and the Mystery took 
a wild sheer toward the surf. The 
helmsman grabbed a Stilson wrench, 
tore up a floor board and getting a 
grip on the steering shaft, twisted 


it around and the plunging boat was 
headed for the open sea. By dint 
of considerable maneuvering she 
was finally brought across the fin- 
ishing line, but in such condition 
that there was no chance to start 
in the third heat. 

Fellows IV just kept on going, 
finished her little old hundred miles 
as the sea got rougher and raced 
home to dinner at forty-two or 
three miles per hour. 


Time by Heats 
Fellows 
49:06 4/5 
49:45 
61:42 2/5 
Total 
3/5. 


Mystery 
49:02 2 
55:07 1 


Pe) 
Pe) 


time, 100 miles, 2: 


Power plant of Frank A. Garbutt's Mystery, consisting of two Liberty motors 
of about 800 H. P., and two outboard motors of 2 H. P. each 


Maia, B. L. Linkfield, owner, winner of Star Class 


championship 
An Six-Meter 
Race Assured 
HAT will be the big event of 
the 1922 racing season, both 
in its preliminary stages and in the 
final racing, is the match between 
the teams of British and American 
6-meter yachts which will be sailed 
off Oyster Bay the early part of 
next September. This is, in a way, 
a return match to the one sailed 
last year between British and Amer- 
ican teams on the Solent. Ever 
since that match negotiations have 
been in progress looking towards a 
race this summer, and these have 
just culminated in a definite chal- 
lenge from a _ special committee 
representing the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, the Royal London, 
Thames, and the Victoria Yacht 
Clubs to the Seawanhaka-Corinth- 
ian Yacht Club for a race this year 
in the 6-meter class between teams 
of three or four yachts. 

It had been hoped, indeed it was 
the original intention in arranging 
the match last year in which we 
sailed under the British Inter- 
national Rule, to have the British 
yachtsmen race over here under 
our Universal Rule, class “R” or 
“S.” But present financial and in- 
dustrial conditions in England have 
made it impossible to bring this 
about, and the English yachtsmen 
could only get together a team of 
6-meter boats. While this is a dis- 
appointment to American yachts- 
men, they have accepted the chal- 
lenge in order to promote the good 
feeling engendered in last year’s 
match and to enable existing boats 
to compete. 

A wise decision on the part of 


International 
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Irex, owned by Ernest Ratsey, winner of Star class championship in Junior 
Division 


the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht 
Club, and one that will add a great 
deal to the interest in the match 
and to the whole yachting season, 
is to make the affair truly repre- 
sentative, instead of merely an in- 
ter-club match, by throwing open 
to all American yacht clubs the 
trial races to pick the defending 
team, and invitations will soon be 
issued by the Seawanhaka-Corinth- 
ian Yacht Club to all such clubs 
asking them to enter one or more 
boats in the elimination trials. 
These will be sailed off Oyster Bay 
probably next August. 

Plans are being made to bring 
back from England the Grebe and 
Montauk, two of last year’s team, 
while a number of new boats are 
already under way for this race 
for prominent yachtsmen. C. D. 
Mower is designing one for Johns- 
ton De Forest, and it is altogether 
likely that Addison Hanan will 
have one to represent the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, while several 
other yachtsmen are talking of 
placing orders. 

C. D. Mower and F. M. Hoyt are 
also designing a boat for H. B. 
Plant, while C. H. W. Foster is 
having one built from designs by 
Burgess & Paine. Paul Hammond 
will probably have a new boat, also. 

It seems at this writing that the 
British may not send more than 
three boats, as they are having con- 
siderable difficulty in getting a four- 
boat team together. One new boat 
is being built on the other side by 
Nicholson and two are building by 
Fife at Fairlie for this evnet, though 
the names of the owners of these 
boats have not yet been announced. 





As a matter of fact, the new 
International Rule and the Amer- 
ican Measurement Rule produce 
boats that are very much alike, but 
the English claim that their rule is 
somewhat simpler in application, a 
claim with which we do not believe 
American designers will concur. 

The match will be under the aus- 
pices and management of the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club 
and will consist of a series of six 
races, to be sailed in the vicinity of 
Oyster Bay, the courses being alter- 
nately windward and leeward and 
triangular, 12 miles in length. The 
scoring will be on the point system, 
one point for each boat beaten and 
one point for finishing the race, the 
races being sailed without time al- 
lowance, and under the racing rules 
of the Seawanhaka - Corinthian 
Yacht Club. C. Sherman Hoyt is 
secretary of the committee repre- 
senting the Seawanhaka- Corinthian 
Yacht Club, the other members be- 
ing Perey Chubb, Commodore 
Ralph _ Ellis, Vice - Commodore 
Junius S. Morgan, Jr., Rear-Com- 
modore Paul L. Hammond, and W. 
A. W. Stewart. 

It will be remembered that the 
American team lost last year, but 
it was felt that the defeat was in a 
measure due to strenuous weather 
conditions and to accidents to the 
American team, several of them 
having difficulty in keeping their 
rigs aboard in the strong breezes, 
while Grebe, the best boat of the 
American team, had the misfortune 
to get hung up on the bottom when 
it seemed as if she had the last race 
won, and could only finish in third 
place. 
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Star Class Championship 


Winners 


The racing results for the 1921 
season in the Star Class Associa- 
tion of America follows. After 
many years of racing, during which 
the little ‘Star boats have lost none 
of their popularity, the past season 
on Long Island Sound was a most 
successful one. 

The schedule comprised nine 
races, three each being held at the 
Bayside, Port Washington and 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Clubs. Prizes 
were awarded for the local series 
of three races at each yacht club, 
and the championship trophy was 
awarded for the best record made in 
the entire series of nine races. The 
boats raced in two divisions, known 
as A and B, being a senior and 
junior separation. 

The championship winner in the 
senior division was the Maia, 
owned by B. L. Linkfield, and in the 
junior division Jrex, owned by E. 
Ratsey, son of the well-known sail- 
maker of that name. 


CHAMPIONSHIP STANDING—CLASS A 


Yacht and Owner Starts Points % 


Maia, B. L. Linkfield..... 56 43 76.78 

Taurus, W. L. Inslee..... 40 28 70.00 

Miiky Way, F. W. Teeves. 56 33 58.92 

Aquilla, G. Curry........ 44 25 56,81 

Saturn, G. W. Elder, Jr... 67 38 56.71 

Big Dipper, J. R. Robinson 41 22 53.66 
hemis, Van Winkle & 

TO.  .ctngcaqwesieinns 58 29 50.00 
Little Dipper, G. A. Corry. 41 19 46.34 
Neptune, C. F, Searing... 51 31 43.17 

Bayside Yacht Club Series 
DL Cekwes steseder eds Oo 15 15 100.00 
Dn ccoe tend eaeeoss 22 17 77.27 
BE. IPED ccccccesévess 16 10 86.66 
PE octocsscuctvecte 22 9 40.00 
SED. oscdseccecocsvones 22 9 40.00 
FO didasdéviess sends 22 9 40.00 
CHAMPIONSHIP STANDING—CLASS B 
Yacht and Owner Starts Points % 


74.07 
67.09 
60.00 


et Ten ceeéese ne 27 20 
Mare, Bs BRAGG <ccac cee 31 21 
Southern Cross, A. Knapp. 30 18 
Canis Minor, Adler & 

O’Brien 
Half Moon, T. R. Pell.... 
Little Bear, Burden ...... 
Nereid, A. Tellar 


Did not qualify. 
Did not qualify. 
Did not qualify. 
Did not qualify. 


Chicago. Yacht Club’s Active 


Season 


The annual prize-winners’ dinner 
of the Chicago Yacht Club, held 
this fall, showed, possibly better 
than anything else, what an active 
season the Club had, and 177 
trophies won in Chicago Yacht 
Club events were distributed among 
63 men and 8 women. 

Probably no club in the country 
started as many races as the Lake 
Michigan organization, for the 
schedule included racing on 37 dif- 
ferent days—which meant that the 
regatta committee had to keep very 
much on the job. There was a 
total of 565 starters in races sailed 
under the auspices of the club. 
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This is also a record list of starters 
on Lake Michigan. 

The smaller Universal Rule 
classes, the “P,” “Q” and “R,” are 
all very popular on Lake Michigan 
and these three furnished a good 
percentage of the total starters, the 
“R” and “Q” classes being particu- 
larly strong. 

Among the most prolific prize 
winners during the season were 
Gust Nylund, who won 9 firsts 
with the sloop Springtime, Samuel 
Dauchy with 7 firsts in Sari in the 
large and popular “R” class, E. M. 
Railton with 8 firsts in the Gossoon, 
another “R” boat, D. F. Prather, 
with 5 firsts for Jntrepid in the “P” 
class, and W. C. Udell with 8 firsts 
in the Ancona III and J. T. Davis 
with 7 firsts in the Naiad, both of 
the latter being one-design sloops. 

Plans are already under way for 
a racing schedule for 1922, and with 
a new clubhouse in prospect at Lin- 
coln Park the coming season should 
see the sport boom on the Lake. 





The Pam has an unusual amount of deck room for a 62-footer—and yet her cabin is 
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Pam, a new 62-foot fast power cruiser of rather unusual. design. Owned by Harrington C. Walker, of Detroit, 


two six-cylinder Sterlings 


Pam—An Unusual 62-footer 

A handsome addition this season 
to the Detroit River power boat 
fleet is Pam, a 62-footer, owned by 
H. C. Walker, for whom she was 
designed and built by the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Corp. The 
plans of this boat appeared in the 
December, 1920, issue of YACHT- 
ING, and as she is of an unusual 
type, there will be considerable in- 
terest in the way she worked out. 
The accompanying photographs 
show this. 

Pam is of the flush deck type 
with trunk cabin forward. No ef- 
fort was made toward exceptional 
speed and she is, therefore, heavily 
constructed throughout, with double 
planking of mahogany, in natural 
finish. Three watertight bulkheads 
serve to strengthen her hull. 

Crew’s quarters are provided for- 
ward, followed by the main cabin, 
which is reached through a com- 
panionway from the after deck. 


accommodations 





and powered with 


This companionway is flanked on 
the starboard side by a galley and 
large clothes locker, and on the port 
side by a_ buffet, lavatory and 
shower bath. A hatch breaks the 
run of the after deck amidships 
and provides for full headroom 
over half of the engine compart- 
ment. <A flush hatch admits to the 
after compartment, which contains 
three berths and a large amount of 
storage space. 

The unusually roomy deck is a 
most desirable feature, and one 
which gives a maximum of comfort. 
The arrangement of the main cabin 
is unusual. Instead of the conven- 
tional transom berths it is equipped 
with Pullman seats on each side. 
These make up into comfortable 
beds at night, and when arranged 
for day-time lounging they are suff- 
ciently raised above the floor to per- 
mit the occupant to see out of the 
cabin windows. Small folding 
tables are laid between the seats. 

The power plant consists of a 


roomy and comfortable, with excellent sleeping 


Roamer, a new 93-footer, owned by A. Albert Sack, Jr., is exceedingly pleasing to the eye and is a real boat from truck to keel. 
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She 


was designed and built by F. S. Nock at East Greenwich, R. I. 


pair 6-cylinder, GR Sterling en- 
gines, totalling 450 H.P. at 1,500 
R. P. M., which give her a cruising 
speed of 18 miles per hour and a 
maximum of 22% miles. 

This autumn Pam returned from 
a fifteen-day cruise during whichshe 
logged over 1,100 miles, touching at 
Goderich, the Georgian Bay section, 
the Soo and returning to Detroit 
by way of Mackinac and Alpena. 
Homeward bound she encountered 
unusually severe weather that taxed 
her seaworthiness to the limit. Be- 
tween Thunder Bay and Saginaw 
Say the force of the wind was very 
great and the sea high. During this 
part of the trip the engines ran con- 
tinuously for fifteen hours under 
most adverse conditions, as the pro- 
pellers were frequently clear of the 
water as the boat’s stern was lifted 
on the seas. The owner and crew 
pay a high tribute to the boat’s sea- 
worthiness and the dependability of 
her power plant. 





Gravesend Bay Yacht Racing 
Association Plans 


It is good to see yachting enthu- 
siasm again keen among the mem- 
bers of the clubs located on Graves- 
end Bay, and if the plans for next 
year carry through there'll be a 
revival of racing on the waters 
south of the Narrows which will 
equal that of ten years ago. For 
over 100 yachtsmen, members of 
the clubs belonging to the Graves- 
end Bay Association, met for din- 





ner at the Marine and Field Club, 
Bensonhurst, on December 3d, to 
receive prizes won during the past 
season and talk over plans. 
Altogether 54 first prizes were 
distributed to boat owners by the 
various clubs of the association, 
besides the championship placques, 
medals, special prizes, etc. The fol- 
lowing clubs gave regattas during 
the season just passed: Atlantic 
Y. C., Marine and Field Club, 
Gravesend Bay Y. C., Crescent 
Athletic Club, Pilgrim Y. C., Ben- 
sonhurst Y. C., and Brooklyn Y. C. 
Although the Pilgrim Yacht Club 
only joined the Association last 
Spring it had the largest represen- 
tation at the dinner,.next to the 
Marine and Field Club, and its 
Commodore, A. J. Nevins, stated 
that this club will be one hundred 
per cent more active in the racing 
game next season. Next in line in 
representation was the Canarsie 
Yacht Club, an organization well 
known on Jamaica Bay which has 
taken an unusual interest in the 
racing activities on Gravesend Bay. 
Commodore John J. Van Pelt, 
of the Bensonhurst Yacht Club, 
offered a large silver cup to be com- 
peted for next year. Further de- 
tails of this race are to be worked 
out by the Regatta Committee. 
From all indications yachting on 
Gravesend Bay is coming back to 
the old-time standard and even some 
of those sailors who have forsaken 
Gravesend Bay for the Sound are 
again buzzing around. 





















































Roamer—A Power Cruiser of 
Distinction 

N building a power cruiser it is 

not only the design of the hull 
which makes for that desired qual- 
ity, distinction, but, quite as much, 
the interior finish, the taste used in 
decorations and the attention to de- 
tail that has been given her. In all 
these: respects the new 93-foot 
cruiser Roamer, built last spring ty 
Frederick S. Nock of East Green- 
wich, for A. Albert Sack, Jr., of 
Providence, R. I., is an excellent 
example of what can be done in a 
large power cruiser, and her owner 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has one of the most distinctive 
boats of her type on the coast. 

In profile the Roamer is hand- 
some and exceedingly pleasing to 
the eye and in body plan she is able 
and yet easily driven. Her con- 
struction is unusually heavy, part 
of the frames being double sawn 
while others are steam bent, and the 
planking is double throughout of 
cedar. Below, the finish is very 
handsome although simple and in 
excellent taste. 

The draperies and furnishings 
are all in perfect harmony irre- 
spective of whether they are blocked 
linen, velours or silken draperies. 
Needless to say, the carpets also 
harmonize, as do the fancy chairs 
and small tables. The dining room 
is furnished entirely in mahogany 
and with chairs, table and _ side- 
board, at the after end, of this 








Accommodation plan of Roamer, showing spacious living quarters 
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wood. The panels are all wood 
with the single exception of the 
center panel, which is an oil paint- 
ing. 

The arrangement of the owner’s 
quarters has been worked out to the 
greatest advantage. Forward of 
the owner’s stateroom there is a 
bath room finished in white tile and 
white enamel. The owner’s state- 
room is simple but decidedly ar- 
tistic. It has a single berth on each 
side with large clothes presses at 
the foot of each berth and small 
seats concealing shoe lockers. At 
the forward end there is a large 
bureau in mahogany. The general 
finish is old ivory, with only such 
mahogany as was really needed. 
The saloon is furnished in the same 
tints, as are also the guests’ double 
stateroom and the single stateroom. 
A pleasing effect has been produced 
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Main cabin looking aft into guest stateroom. 





Corner of main cabin of Roamer, looking forward into owner's stateroom and bath 


in the saloon by the use of small 
plate-glass mirrors in sash. The 
entrance, on the starboard side, is 
finished with a fluted newel post 
and hand rails. On the starboard 
side there is a divan with book cases 
and alcove back of same. On the 
port side are desk, book cases, 
alcove for Victrola, etc., and (what 
adds materially to the charm of 
this room) a tiled stove in shades 
to match the general finish. Abaft 
the saloon, on the port side, is a 
good sized single stateroom with 
berth, bureau, clothes press, etc. 
Opposite is a toilet room in white 
enamel and tile, with entrance from 
the side and from the after state- 
room, which is arranged with two 
single berths, bureau, clothes 
presses, etc. 

The power plant comprises two 
Winton engines, 6 cylinder gasoline 











Fittings and furnishings are most pleasing 


motors rated at 80 H. IP. each and 
turning 36 by 36 inch propellers. 
The arrangement of the engine 
room shows the gas tank at forward 
end, air tanks over each engine, oil 
tanks in the wings at after end, 
generator set amidship at after end. 
The exhaust, although carried out 
through the stack, is not percep- 
tible, the first traveling 
through water-cooled pipes, then 
through two Maxim silencers on 
each line. 


gases 


A Challenge for the Brooklyn 


Ocean Cup 

All blue-water sailors will be in 
terested in knowing that a challenge 
has been received by the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club for the Brook- 
lyn Challenge Cup, the trophy 
which for the last 16 years has done 





The dining saloon, in deck house, with panels and furniture of mahogany 
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more to stimulate interest in ocean 
racing than any other trophy. The 
challenger is John G. Alden, who 
challenges through the Conanicut 
Yacht Club of Jamestown, R. I., 
and his boat will be a small schooner 
about 40 feet in over all length, de- 
signed by the challenger on the lines 
of the fisherman type which he has 
done so much to popularize for 
yacht use. The defender will prob- 
ably be C. A. Marsland’s Azor, 47 
feet long and sloop rigged. 

According to the Deed of Gift, 
after the cup has been: challenged 
for by any club, any other recog- 
nized yacht club can enter a boat 
fot it, and already several other 
owners have signified their intention 
of going, although they have not 
actually sent in their entries. 

The Deed of Gift calls for an 
ocean course, 200 miles of which 
must be outside of headlands, the 
boats to be of cruising type with 
certain limitations as to head room 
and floor space to insure the proper 
type of boat. The course this year 
probably will be from New Rochelle 
to and around Vinyard Lightship 
or some of the other lightships off 
Martha’s Vinyard, thence outside 
of Block Island and Long Island 
to Gravesend Bay, a total distance 
of some 300 miles. 

A change in the measurement 
rule which will work to the advan- 
tage of large bodied boats with big 
displacement has recently been 
adopted by the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club, the donors of the cup, and by 
the New Rochelle Yacht Club, the 
present holders, and this change 
ought to be an incentive for the 
owners of large, heavy cruising 
boats to enter, as it gives them an 
excellent chance on rating. The 
amendment is as follows: 

Whereas, The Brooklyn Yacht 
Club in formulating the Conditions 
for competition for the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club Ocean Challenge Cup 
had distinctly in mind as competi- 
tors for this cup yachts built and 
used primarily for cruising, requir- 
ing among other things certain head 
room and cabin floor area, and 
which can only be properly ob- 
tained in yachts of generous under- 
water body or displacement; and 

Whereas, The several Yacht Rac- 
ing Associations under whose rules 
competitors for this cup are to be 
measured and given a Rating for 
handicapping or time allowance, 
have in recent years, and since the 
Conditions were made, put an 
arbitrary limit on the displace- 
ment a yacht could use or get credit 
for in the the calculations for 
Rating Measurements; now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club and the present hold- 
ers of the cup, The New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, and in accordance with 
the terms of Article X of the Con- 
ditions, do mutually agree to elim- 
inate from or to declare, Null and 
Void in the measurement rule the 
restriction that does not give a 
yacht challenging or competing for 
this cup full credit for her actual 
displacement in the caiculations for 
rating measurement. 


Here’s a chance for every yacht 
owner who is not afraid of blue 
water, and who wants something 
more strenuous for his racing than 
a short triangular course sailed on 
Saturday afternoons, to get into a 
real contest against real boats, a 
contest in which one can gain more 
knowledge of seamanship, naviga- 
tion and sailorizing than in months 
of short distance racing. 

The date has not been announced 
yet, but will probably be the latter 
part of July or early part of 
August. 


Yacht Racing Union Plans 


Important Events 


The recent meeting of the Yacht 
Racing Union, composed of the rac- 
ing associations of the Great Lakes, 
held December 6 at Toronto, Ont., 
was one of the most important in 
the history of the Union, and steps 
were taken that will do a lot for 
yacht racing on the Lakes and for 
international and intersectional rac- 
ing in particular, if plans mature. 

Commodore G. H. Gooderham, 
in the chair, announced that Toronto 
was willing to open up racing in 
Class “R” and a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that with the 
consent of the donor the Richard- 
son Trophy, instead of being as it 
now is the challenge trophy for 
Class “P,” should become an inter- 
association trophy for Class “R,”’ 
and that a race should be held each 
year between the representative 
champion Class “R” boat of the 
Lake Michigan Yachting Associa- 
tion, the Inter-Lake Yachting Asso- 
ciation and the Lake Yachting Rac- 
ing Association of Lake Ontario. A 
committee consisting of J. S. 
McMurray of Toronto, Dr. C. G. 
Jennings of Detroit and Samuel 
Dauchy of Chicago, was appointed 
to revise the deed of gift of the 
Richardson Trophy and prepare 
conditions for the proposed inter- 
association cup race, said conditions 
to be reported back and passed upon 
at a meeting of the Y. R. U. to be 
held in Detroit some time after the 
first of the year. 
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It was tentatively suggested that 
the boat which the various associa- 
tions would nominate to contend 
for the Great Lakes championship 
would be the winner of the Lipton 
Trophy on Lake Michigan, of the 
Lipton Trophy on Lake Erie and of 
the George Cup on Lake Ontario. 
In 1922 the George Cup will be 
raced under the auspices L. Y. R. A. 
at McDonald Cove, Bay of Quinte, 
Lake Ontario, the second week in 
July. The Lipton Trophy race on 
Lake Erie is always held the week 
following the I. L. Y. A. regatta, 
on the Cleveland Yacht Club race 
course off Rocky River. The I. L. 
Y. A. regatta is to be at Put-in-Bay 
July 16-22, therefore the Lipton 
race will probably be scheduled for 
Cleveland, July 27-29. 

The Lipton race in Chicago is 
generally held about the middle of 
August, but the date may be ad- 
vanced this year in order to give 
them an opportunity of shipping 
their boat to the scene of the Rich- 
ardson Trophy race well in ad- 
vance of the race date. 

One thing about the new inter- 
association contest seems assured. 
That is, that the boats will actually 
be weighed and measured where the 
races are held and before the races 
start by a disinterested committee. 
The club which holds the race will 
be required to furnish equipment 
and facilities to weigh and measure 
boats in racing trim. This means 
that the boats will have to be on 
the scene of the race and in com- 
mission two or three days before 
the races begin. 

The far-reaching effect of the 
Y. R. U. meeting fs apparent. It 
means a Great Lakes championship 
race under conditions of uniform 
character, managed by a non-parti- 
san committee, and the winner may 
justly be entitled to the champion- 
ship of the Great Lakes. It paves 
the way for international racing 
with Canada, for intersectional rac- 
ing in the United States between 
the clubs of the eastern seaboard 
and the Great Lakes, because of the 
uniformity of the rules and restric- 
tions. 

Dr. C. G. Jennings of Detroit, 
Mich., was elected Y. R. U. chair- 
man for the coming year. 

The election of officers for the 
L. Y. R. A. resulted as follows: 
W. B. Casey, Kingston Y. C., 
president; T. A. E. World, Q. C. 
Y. C., vice-president ; A. B. Bowes, 
secretary; Council, C. H. Pook, 
R. H. Y. C.; J. T. Mott, Oswego 
Y. C.; T. Tyrell, National Y. C.; E. 
S. Lansing, Crescent Y. C.; N. R. 
Gooderham, R. C. Y. C., and R. F. 
Fleckenstein, Rochester Y. C. 
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- The Wreck of the Black Hawk 


HE schooner yacht Black 

Hawk was built in 1905 by C. 
F. Brown at Pulpit Harbor, Me., 
from plans by Norman L. Skene. 
She was a fine little cruising boat, 
her dimensions being: Length on 
deck, 61 feet; length on waterline, 
2 feet; beam, 14 feet 4 inches, and 
draft, 8 feet 4 inches. She carried 
1,950 square feet of canvas in her 
four lowers. She had 10,000 pounds 
iron on her keel and 14,000 pounds 
cement and iron inside. 

After an uneventful passage of 
forty-four hours from New York 
to Norfolk on her way to the Ba- 
hamas for the winter, she lay at 
anchor off the Chamberlain Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort, for a week. On 
the morning of October 30, 1919, 
with the owner, two deck hands and 
a cook on board, we beat down to 
Lynhaven Roads, just under Cape 
Henry, with a light southwesterly 
and anchored for the night. The 
next morning we were under way 
at daylight, bound south with a light 
head wind. 

The coast line from Cape Henry 
to Hatteras runs about S. by E. All 
that day and the following night we 
stood off and on the beach, making 
slow progress against the current 
that sets north from Hatteras when 
the breeze is from the south. 

Saturday morning at 9:30, stand- 
ing in toward the beach, we plainly 
saw the Bodie Island Lighthouse 
and the buildings of the coast guard 
station at Oregon Inlet. We were 
coming back there soon, but we had 
no thought of such an event at that 
time. Oregon Inlet is about sixty- 
five miles south of Cape Henry and 
about thirty-five miles north of Dia- 
mond Shoal lightship. 

All day Saturday, November 1, 
our beat down the coast was con- 
tinued. At 9:30 P. M. the south- 
west wind had increased until it was 
decided to double reef the mainsail 
and stow the jib for the night. The 
breeze continued to harden, so that 
an hour later the schooner was hove 
to under forestaysail and foresail. 
Hatteras Light bore west, distant 
fifteen miles, and we were about half 
way between Wimble Shoal blinker 
and Diamond Shoal lightship. 

The night was glorious—perfect 
moonlight, big seas, but no water on 
deck except some spray forward 
once in a while. The Black Hawk 
was a grand sea boat. Nevertheless, 
it seemed unwise to get south of 
Hatteras Shoals with that wind and 
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There was a raffle of gear on deck forward when the foremast was carried away just below 


the masthead 


sea, because with a southerly there 
is a strong current setting to the 
north over the dangerous Hatteras 
Shoals, which sometimes reaches a 
velocity of three knots. Something 
might go wrong. And something 
did go wrong! 

At ten thirty an unusually big sea 
unshipped the after davit fall of the 
port boat; one of the crew had 
hooked on this fall and moused the 
hook. Someone then shouted, “Look 
at the foremast head!” The fore- 
mast had broken below the hounds, 
just under the rigging. The mast 
did not fall, but the foremast ‘head 
pivoted on the upper end of the 
spar and hung over to starboard. 
To get the strain off the spar the 
foresail was taken in. 

The foremast head and foretop- 
mast had carried away the maintop- 
mast when they went. The raffle of 
gear and broken topmasts was a 
fascinating sight in the moonlight 
as they swung back and forth with 
the roll of the ship. We could not 
go on, so our destination was now 
changed to Norfolk and_ the 


schooner was headed north, while an 
attempt was made to clear things up. 

More than anything else, we did 
not want Hatteras under our lee if 
the wind should shift to the north. 
Now we were thankful for the fact 





that we were in the edge of the Gulf 
Stream. That meant northing every 
hour. We hoped the southwesterly 
would hold, and plenty of it. How- 
ever, in a couple of hours our lead- 
ing breeze had faded to a breath, 
while the Black Hawk drifted to the 
northeast with the Stream. Sunday 
afternoon the Pan-American tanker 
Geo. E. Paddleford was fine enough 
to come up and speak us and verify 
our position, forty-six miles east of 
Bodie Island light, N. C. The air 
was then very light from the north, 
nothing to get to windward with. 

The next morning, Monday, it 
was plain that the foremast would 
not stand forever without rigging, 
so it was decided to go into the 
beach, about fifty miles away to the 
west, hoping for a landfall at Ore- 
gon Inlet. We came within three 
miles of it. 

The Black Hawk was headed west 
at 7 A. M. Monday under double- 
reefed mainsail and a bag of a fore- 
sail. The sky looked bad in the 
north to windward. After an hour 
and a half it was apparent the land 
would not be made by daylight at 
the speed we were logging, so the 
reefs were shaken out. Soon the 
northerly breeze improved. At 
times she logged eight and a half 
knots. At 2 P. M. we sighted the 
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Bodie Island light, but could not 
hold her up high enough to fetch it. 
At 3:30 P. M. our big hook was 
dropped a mile off the beach in 
seven fathoms of water and we gave 
her forty-five fathoms of chain. 
We had logged fifty-five miles since 
7 A. M. 

At 4:30 P. M. the coast guard 
boat came out to us from station 
No. 177 and took us off, together 
with our navigating instruments. 
Oregon Inlet was three miles north, 
with fifteen feet of water in the 
entrance to the channel. The 
keeper of the coast guard station 
telephoned to the superintendent of 
the coast guard district at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., reporting the schooner 
at anchor off the beach, in need of 
immediate assistance. The schooner 
was anchored a mile off the narrow 
strip of sand separating the Atlantic 
from Pamlico Sound. It was ten 
miles to the nearest town, Manteo, 
N. C., and fifty miles to the railroad 
at Elizabeth City, N.C. The coast 
guard telephone system was the 
only means of communication with 
the outside world except by boat. 

No local boats were able enough 
to come out of Oregon Inlet, and 
none had power enough to tow the 
schooner in. By telephone we 


combed the coast for a tow and im- 
plored the superintendent of the dis- 


trict for help. His answer was, 
“Don’t worry, we'll fix you up.” 

Thus Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday passed while we frantic- 
ally telephoned for a tow. Friday 
morning a chance remark of a coast 
guard man at Station 177 brought 
us the information that there was a 
powerful coast guard surf boat at 
Hatteras inlet, thirty-five miles down 
Palmico Sound and only five hours 
distant. 

At once we called the coast guard 
superintendent on the ’phone and 
demanded that this boat be sent to 
our assistance. He ordered it sent 
the next morning to Oregon Inlet. 

But the next day was too late! 
At midnight that night, after three 
whole days of fine weather and no 
help, the northeast gale we had been 
fearing arrived. At five o’clock 
Saturday morning the Black Hawk 
dragged ashore and was piled up on 
the beach with her port side stove in. 
It could then be seen that the fore- 
mast had been a shell, full of dry 
rot, soft as powder. The spars had 
been examined when she was over- 
hauled for the trip south, but no 
surface indications then appeared to 
the riggers showing the condition 
of the spar. 

Old spars should always be bored 
with a gimlet bit to determine their 
condition, although the surface may 
give no sign of decay. 
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And some one says, “Now, if she 
had only had a good engine!” 

The answer is, “If she had only 
had a good foremast!” 

So, seven miles south of Bodie 
Island light the Black Hawk is 
buried in sand, while the Atlantic 
surf sings her requiem. 





When the Kaiser Was Caught 
on the Wrong Tack 


An amusing incident of the rac- 
ing at Kiel in the good old days 
“before the war,’ when the Ger- 
man Kaiser was racing on his 
Meteor and American yachtsmen 
liked to take their schooners to that 
popular yachting center, is related 
in a new book recently published 
by Major B. Heckstall-Smith, en- 
titled “All Hands on the Main 
Sheet.” Major Heckstall-Smith is 
a well-known English yacht sailor 
and many American yachtsmen 
know him from his books, “The 
Helmsman’s Handbook” and “The 
Complete Yachtsman,” which had 
quite a sale in this country some 
eight years ago. 

The American schooner men- 
tioned in the incident is the Herres- 
hoff designed and built Jngomar, 
sailed by “Charley” Barr, and rac- 
ing that summer in European 
waters. The “C. L. F.” of the 
narrative was the late C. L. F. Rob- 
inson of the N. Y. Y. C. who had 
owned and raced many yachts in 
American waters. The book is full 
of such reminiscences, though, of 
course, many of them have not to 
do with American yachts or yachts- 
men. The story follows: 


On June 24, 1904, a remarkable 
incident occurred in the middle of 
Kiel Fiord, when a very fine fleet 
of schooners was competing. 

The fleet consisted of Meteor, 
Hamburg, Ingomar, Iduna, Clara, 
Evelyn, Adela, and Susanne. The 
yawls were WNavahoe, Orion, 
Comet, Brynhild, Therese, Valdora, 
and Wendur. 

In the course of the race, which 
comprised a long turn to windward 
(the Meteor had been leading), we 
caught the Meteor on the third tack. 
We in /ngomar were on the star- 
board tack and the German Em- 
peror’s yacht was on the port. We 
met in mid-fiord, each sailing about 
10% knots, Ingomar a good full, 
as Barr always sailed her. 

As we approached Meteor and 
became pretty close it was evident 
she could not cross us, and the Im- 
perial yacht showed no signs of giv- 
ing way! Not a word was spoken 
on our vessel; the silent crew lay 
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flat on the weather deck. Morton 
F. Plant, our American million- 
aire owner, stood on the stairway 
in the companion, his head just 
above the sliding hatch, his elbows 
resting on the coaming, a cigar in 
his mouth, a panama hat pulled 
over one eye. His red face shin- 
ing above a light grey suit, he 
looked for all the world like an 
American millionaire on the Gaiety 
stage! “C. L. F.,” clad in his fault- 
less flannel suit and showing his 
most elaborate silk socks, was re-~ 
clining across the counter chew- 
ing gum, his fingers contemplatively 
playing imaginary music on the 
mainsheet. Captain Barr stood at 
his wheel. I was kneeling beside 
him to leeward, or rather crouch- 
ing on all-fours, my eyes riveted on 
Meteor. Young Baron von Kot- 
witz, a German naval lieutenant, 
who had been sent on board by the 
Kaiser as a pilot, was sitting on the 
deck with his mouth half open and 
looking anxiously first at the Em- 
peror’s yacht, then at Barr, and 
then at me in an appealing way, as 
if he was wondering if we had all 
gone stark raving mad, or whether 
we were really going to send his 
All Highest Emperor to the bottom 
of the sea. Kotwitz’s hands were 
raised and his mouth opened wider 
still, as if he were about to speak, 
but apparently thought better of it. 
Closer and closer the yachts came 
together. Our wheel was kept per- 
fectly steady. Our gigantic Ore- 
gon bowsprit was now pointing 
straight at the Meteor’s bow water- 
line ending. We should hit her fair 
slap amidships! Cut her down! 
There was a fine breeze; we had 
every stitch of canvas on the /n- 
gomar, including the jib-topsail. 
There was too much wind for the 
other schooners to carry their jib- 
topsails to windward, so that will 
tell how fast we were traveling. It 
was a silent, tense and terrible mo- 
ment. Then Barr’s voice rang out 
to me: “Mr. Smith, Rule!” It 
was my duty to declare the Rule in 
a tight place; Barr knew it as well 
as I did, but it was a definite agree- 
ment between us that the re- 
sponsibility was mine. “Jngomar 
right,” I replied instantly. “Mr. 
Robinson, what am I to do?” 
shouted Barr. “HoLp on,” came 
C. L. F.’s instant decision. The 
two questions and answers did not 
occupy two seconds, so quickly and 
clearly were they put and given. 

I prepared for a deuce of a crash. 
I heard old Morton F. Plant shout 
to his friend C. L. F., who was 
representing him: “By God! 
Charlie, you’re the boy. I'll give 
way to no man.” At that moment 
the Meteor’s helm was put down. 
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Our bowsprit was within three feet 
of her fore-rigging. Our helm was 
jammed hard down also, as quick 
as ever the wheel would turn. Both 
vessels ranged alongside of one an- 
other as they shot head to wind. 
The extraordinary speed of the 
Ingomar on her helm had saved a 
fearful collision. We went off on 
to opposite tacks, the /ngomar on to 
the port, the Meteor away on to the 
starboard, and as we did so the 
counters of the two vessels were 
not ten feet apart. 

“Put a protest flag in the port- 
rigging,” said C. L. F. quietly to 
Barr, and the captain had not given 
the order two seconds before the 
ensign of the New York Yacht 
Club was flying from our weather 
shrouds. 

The tension of the moment had 
passed “Gosh! Charles,” said the 
owner, “Morton F. Plant vurry 
nearly put a premature end to the 
reign of Kaiser Wilhelm II. that 
time. But this is a terrible busi- 
ness. Fancy catching an Emperor 
on the wrong tack! I greatly dis- 
like that protest flag, Charles. I’m 
half inclined to take it down. The 
only thing we can do now is to go 
below and open a bottle!” 

A good deal of talk naturally fol- 
lowed this alarming incident, and 
whilst it was going on I kept watch- 
ing Meteor. I felt pretty sure she 
would give up, because when we 
came close to her I had seen 
amongst the guests on the deck 
with the Kaiser an English yachts- 
man who knew the rules and 
etiquette of racing, and I knew if 
they took his advice what the next 
move would be. 

Yes, it was so. Down came the 
Meteor’s staysail; she was hove to, 
struck her racing colors and gave 
up. We lowered our protest flag. 
Then we did go below and open a 
bottle. We had caught the Kaiser 
on the wrong tack in his own 


waters, held on until we were with- 
in an ace of sending him and his 
yacht to Kingdom Come, and now 
the All Highest was in tow of one 
of his own torpedo boats en route 
for Kiel, disqualified. 


There was 
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A 57-foot auxiliary ketch for off-shore cruising 


no parallel to such a case in the his- 
tory of German yachting. 

All this, by the way, took place in 
our first match at Kiel Regatta. It 
was an eventful beginning. How- 
ever, we all felt that if we had 
allowed the Kaiser to bluff us the 
first day, the very first time we met 
him, by giving way to him when 
we were on the starboard tack, he 
would only have taken advantage 
of it and bluffed us still more. I 
am sure it taught him a lesson. I 
heard afterwards it turned out as 
I expected: the English yachtsman 
had told him that his sailing master 
and his yacht were in the wrong 
and the proper sportsmanlike thing 
for him to do under the circum- 
stances was to give up the race. 
Upon hearing this the Kaiser imme- 
diately ordered the Meteor to re- 
tire, and we in the /ngomar, hav- 
ing sailed on and won the match, 
returned to Kiel to our moorings. 
Upon arriving at Kiel an admiral 
came alongside of us with a mes- 
sage from the Kaiser to say that his 
Majesty was to blame and he re- 
gretted the incident. So the matter 
ended. 










































Accommodation plan of 57-foot auxiliary off-shore ketch, designed by S. S. Crocker, Jr. 


An Able Seagoing Ketch 


For the cruising man who wants 
to be able to go off shore when the 
spirit moves him and yet be com- 
fortable at all times, the plans of this 
able 57-foot-over all auxiliary ketch 
will be of unusual interest. They 
are from the board of S. S. Crocker, 
Jr., of Manchester, Mass. 

The hull profile is a little English 
in appearance, but the sail plan is 
quite American. The model is sharp 
forward at the waterline, with fairly 
full deck line. In fact, the load 
waterline has a slight hollow, but 
not too much. Rather than give the 
hoat too much hollow, the forefoot 
has been cut away, so as to reduce 
the wetted surface and do away 
with reverse buoyancy that comes 
with the deep, fine sections of an ex- 
tremely hollow bow. In this boat, 
if the designer had cut the bow un- 
der more and given her a longer 
overhang, he would have had to 
lower the sheer, and in so doing lose 
considerable headroom as well as 
elbow room in the crew’s quarters. 

As the boat will be required to go 
off shore occasionally, the designer 





has succeeded in giving the crew 
comfortable quarters. By leaving 
out the partition between the galley 
and forecastle the room is greatly 
increased. 

The owner’s quarters are more or 
less conventional, with a double 
stateroom aft, single stateroom to 
starboard, and storeroom and toilet 
opposite, with companionway stairs 
coming down between into a steer- 
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A 45-Foot Auxiliary Motor 
Yacht for Rought Water 


HE accompanying plans are 
of a 45-foot seagoing motor 
yacht designed by Ralph E. Win- 
slow of Atlantic, Mass., and show 
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A 45-foot 


age. The saloon is 8 feet long, with 
numerous lockers that will stow con- 
siderable canned food for a long 
trip. The water tanks will be un- 
der the saloon floor and require 
short piping to galley and toilet. 
The engine room is bulkheaded off 
aft of everything and allows for a 
two-cylinder 15-H.P. motor. 

The ketch rig was chosen because 
it works out well with the accommo- 
dation requirements, and because it 
is an excellent offshore rig. The 
chief fault with the average ketch 
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power cruiser designed for rough water by Ralph Winslow 


rig is the difficulty of keeping the 
mizzenmast in the boat. In order 
to overcome this difficulty, some area 
in the mainsail has been sacrificed 
by cutting the main boom short 
enough to enable the mizzen shrouds 
to be spread fore and aft enough to 
properly stay the spar and prevent 
it from whipping. The balance un- 
der sail is unchanged whether the 
boat is under all sail, the mainsail 
alone, the two headsails and full 
mizzen or a reefed mizzen and the 
staysail. 
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what we believe 1s a fine design for 
a small motor yacht for use in open 
or rough water and able to go any- 
where. 

The arrangement is excellent and 
all details are carefully worked out. 
Below decks the cabins are con- 
veniently planned, the galley is 
where the motion is felt the least 
and the toilet is accessible from the 
cabin or stateroom. The engine 
room is well ventilated and has full 
headroom. There is sleeping ac- 
commodation for six persons, four 
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Deck and accommodation plan of 45-foot power cruiser 
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in the cabin and two in the state- 
room, and also a berth for the en- 
gineer in the engine room. 

The hull is particularly well 
adapted to rough water, having 
good depth, draft, freeboard and 
beam and the propeller is well im- 
mersed. The motor planned is a 
40 to 50 h.p. four-cylinder heavy 
dutv engine. 

The deck arrangement is well laid 
out for rough water service and the 
bridge is protected by a steering 
shelter. Auxiliary sails, although 
of small area, will steady the boat, 
help the speed in fair winds and be 
of service in case of machinery de- 
rangement. The design has many 
commendable features and _ is 
worthy of careful study. 

The dimensions are: 

Length, over all, 45 feet; beam, 
11 feet; draught, 5 feet. 





A 48-Foot Fast Cruising 


Schooner 


When an order was placed re- 
cently with E. B. Schock, N. A., of 
Vancouver, B. C., for a small, fast 
cruising schooner that would be able 
to beat the schooner Adelphi, de- 
signed by him a few years ago, he 
had his work cut out for him, as the 
latter boat had won eight races out 
of ten starts, and she had the repu- 
tation of being the fastest schooner 
of her size on Puget Sound. 

The new boat, however, the plans 
of which we publish here, is an ex- 
ceedingly likely looking craft that 
will undoubtedly be fast and will 
make an appeal to those who like a 
small schooner, with the many ad- 
vantages the rig offers for cruising. 
She is 48 feet long over all, 35 feet 
on the water, 12% feet beam and 7 
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Accommodation plan and inboard 
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Sail plan of 48-foot over all cruising schooner 


feet 3 inches draught. She carries 
about 1,300 square feet of sail in 
mainsail, foresail and single jib. 
The sheet of the latter sail works on 
a traveler, so that everything can be 
handled from the cockpit. 

Her underbody follows the Uni- 
versal Rule type of boat with a 
somewhat longer keel, while the 
overhangs are much shorter than in 
the average boat turned out under 
this rule. She is to have auxiliary 
power, the engine being forward in 
the galley and off center. As the 
bed pieces are well below the cabin 
floor, the cylinder heads protrude 
but little above the floor, so that the 
engine is not in the way. 

The arrangement below is unusu- 
ally good, and for a boat of this size 
is very roomy. The plans show a 
double stateroom aft, a steerage 
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profile of 48-foot over all schooner designed by Edson B. Schock 


from which the companionway leads 
to the deck, with a toilet room op- 
posite, and a main cabin, 8 feet long, 
with: built-in berths, transom seats 
and lots of locker room. 

She is a fine little boat for cruis- 
ing where one does not want to go 
off shore for long periods, and the 
type should prove as popular in the 
East as it is on Puget Sound. 





A One-Design Racing Class 
for Narragansett Bay 


Here are the plans of a 23-foot 
class of racing sloops designed by 
J. Murray Watts of Philadelphia. 
for Thomas H. Dougherty, Rush 
Sturgis, et al., of Narragansett Pier, 
R. I. Eighteen of these little boats 
will be built this winter, and will 
" . 
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be raced next summer on Narragan- 
sett Bay. 

They are keel boats, designed to 
be non-capsizable and non-sinkable, 
with self-bailing cockpit and water- 
tight bulkheads. 

They carry a modified Marconi 
or jib-headed rig, the sail area being 
275 square feet in mainsail and jib, 
of 6% oz. duck, besides a large spin- 
naker and balloon-jib of Zephyr 
cloth. This is a liberal area for 
boats of 15 feet water line. 

The hull is strongly built and the 
rigging is amply strong. There is 
1,100 lbs. of ballast on the keel. 

The dimensions are: 

L. O. A. 23 feet; L. W. L. 15 
feet; beam, 7 feet; draft, 4 feet, 6 
inches. 





Malabar II, a 41-Foot Over All 


Schooner 


Most of our readers will remem- 
ber the little 40-foot schooner Mala- 
bar, designed by John G. Alden for 
his own use, the plans of which 
appeared in a_ recent issue of 
YACHTING. As this boat has since 
been sold, Mr. Alden is designing 
another one for his own use, of 
Plens of small about the same size and _ type, 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of Malabar II, a 41-foot schooner designed by John G. Alden 
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but with certain changes in layout 
and in hull as his experience in the 
first Malabar dictated. 

The new boat is about the same 
size on the water, 32 feet, but the 
forward overhang was carried out 
a little farther, so that she is 41 feet 


Half-model of Malabar II 
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An 18-foot racing dory designed by P. L. Rhodes 











over all, while she has one inch less 
beam, vis., 11 feet, 3 inches, and a 
little less freeboard amidships giv- 
ing a more pleasing sheer. She 
draws 6 feet, 3 inches. 

The cabin layout is also different 
in that she has a single deck house 
instead of the two in the former 
boat, which gives more head room 
in the cabin and a rather better plan 
below. The cabin house is not car- 
ried too far forward, but it gives 
full head room in the galley, which 
is unusually roomy. There are two 
quarter berths, two full length tran- 
soms in the cabin, toilet room, large 
clothes locker and two pipe berths 
forward, so that she will sleep six 
comfortably. The arrangement is 
unusually well thought out and will 
bear close study. The sail area is 
slightly less than in the former boat, 
being 938 square feet as against 
963. Mr. Alden has named her 
Malabar II. 


An 18-Foot Sailing Dory 

The plans of an 18-foot decked 
sailing dory which should produce a 
very fast and able little boat have 
recently been received from the de- 
signer, P. L. Rhodes, of New York 
City. The boat is for use at Port 
Huron, Mich. The body plan shows 
much more curve to the sections and 
less dead rise than is usual in a dory, 
which should add to her initial sta- 
bility, while she has very easy fore 
and aft lines. She should be very 
fast and, at the same time, able. 
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Two rigs are shown—a Marconi, 
with 15614 square feet of sail, the 
other being the conventional leg-of- 
mutton type. The dimensions are: 
Length over all, 18 feet; waterline, 
14 feet; beam, 5 feet 2 inches. The 
centerboard is 5 feet in length by 1 
foot 9 inches wide. 





A 15-Foot, One-Design 
Marconi Cat 


A new boat that will make her 
appearance this summer, and which 
undoubtedly will prove very popu- 
lar for one-design class racing and 
day sailing, is the 15-foot Toppan 
Tot, built by the Toppan Boat 
Manufacturing Company of Med- 
ford, Mass., from designs by Harry 
L. Friend. 

The boat is strongly built, the 
workmanship and material being 
very high grade, and she should 
stand up much better than the aver- 
age run of one-design class. She 
is a centerboarder and as she is un- 
sinkable she will make an ideal craft 
for boys or for class racing. 

The dimensions are: length over 
all, 15 feet; length water line, 13 
feet; beam, 614 feet. 





Wanderer IX, Cover Design 


The photograph from which the 
cover of this issue of YACHTING 
was made is an unusual one and will 
make a special appeal to every 
sailorman. The yacht is the Wan- 
derer IX, a description of which ap- 
peared in the last issue of Yacut- 
ING. She was designed by C. D. 


Mower and is 63 feet long over all. 
The photograph was taken by M. 
Rosenfeld, whose work 


is well 


Lines of 18-foot racing dory designed for use at Port Huron, Mich. 


known to YACHTING readers, and 
with her Ratsey sails drawing to 
perfection she makes a striking 
picture. 
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The 17th Annual Moter Boat 


Show 


The 17th Annual Motor Boat 
Show will be the chief attraction in 
New York for yachtsmen, February 
17 to February 25. As there has been 
no show since December, 1920, the 
coming exhibition will be of more 
than ordinary interest. Although 
it is still six weeks away most of 
the space has been taken and Sec- 
retary Ira Hand is being hard 
pressed to find more room for the 
larger exhibits. A number of new 
exhibitors will have boats at the 
Palace this year, and there will be 
more smaller boats of moderate 
price shown than have been seen 
formerly. 

It is very probable that some of 
the boats exhibited at the Show will 
be put on the cars as soon as the ex- 
hibition closes and sent to Miami 
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’ to compete in the races there, and 
_— at the same time a very large con- 
tingent of visitors to the Show will 
= a6 eS go south for the March racing. 
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A 15-foot catboat with Marconi 





rig, designed by H. L. Friend 
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Sea Chest—and How to Build Her 





A Small Cruiser for the Man of Limited Means 


By DWIGHT S. SIMPSON 


AILING is coming back! 
Everbody says so and there is 
ample evidence to prove it. Where 
it is coming from and what it is 
coming in is not divulged, but there 
is no question that the congestion 
and dust of the highways are bring- 
ing more people to the water for 
recreation, and that on the water as 
elsewhere the controlling factor for 
most of us is the cost. 

Now the air that we breathe and 
the wind that blows are some of 
the few things that are yet unpriced 
and untaxed, and it may be this 
fact, coupled with the fine sport to 
be had from the wind, that is bring- 
ing the sailboat back to its own. 
Be that as it may, the man who has 
arrived somewhere in a_ sailboat 
against wind and tide—made them 
do his work, as it were—derives a 
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satisfaction that the power boat man 
can never feel. 

Once, in a mistaken moment, I 
made a remark to the effect that it 
was a shame that it was not possible 
for a couple of fellows to build a 
simple little boat that was easy to 
put together and wouldn’t cost too 
much and cruise in her with some 
comfort. This careless remark has 
cost me hours of thought since, as 
I was promptly agreed with and re- 
quested forthwith to produce such 


a craft. Some rough sketches 
were, therefore, drawn up and 
1 carried them around with me 


for some time, consulting whoever 
I happened to come across, and long 
were the discussions that ensued. A 
careful analysis of the various 
opinions convinced me that all I 
had to do to have a doggone good 
boat was to make her a little wider, 
with less beam, giver her more 
depth and less draft, invent a com- 
promise gaffheaded Marconi sloop- 
yawl-schooner and make a power 
boat out of her. 

The obvious result was that I 
decided to cast loose from all ex- 
pert advice but my own, backed by 
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Sea Chest with gaff rig. A husky little cruiser which is all boat 





such experience as may have been 
absorbed in twenty years of design- 
ing, building and chasing around in 
small boats. In order to forestall 
as much criticism as possible we'll 
have the raison d’etre as we go. 

In designing a boat or a suit of 
clothes, one has unconsciously one’s 
own requirements in mind, and I 
may remark in passing that, being 
some inches over six feet in length, 
anything that is big enough for me 
is doubtless big enough, in dimen- 
sions at least, for anyone else. But 
before going aboard with me let’s 
consider the requirements of the 
average man of moderate means 
who wants to go to sea. He will 
probably have Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays at his dis- 
posal and, therefore, the boat should 
be as simple in rig as possible. It 
is discouraging to spend a couple 
of hours in getting ready to start 
and another couple in getting her 
snugged down to leave. It means, 
also, a small cabin so that the ship’s 
equipment as well as provisions and 
clothing can be left aboard and 
bulky bundles need not be trans- 
ported each trip. If one can go di- 
rect from office to boat and from 
boat to office there’s that much time 
saved for sailing. 

Inasmuch as the wind is fickle and 
the Monday morning time-clock is 
decidedly not, a certain amount of 
power is needed to insure getting 
home on time. 

As the possessor of a boat finds 
many friends, and as some of us 
even have families, this means many 
afternoon and Sunday sails and calls 
for plenty of cockpit room. And 
when the time of the year comes 
when we get that long-looked-for 
two weeks’ vacation there would be 
the devil to pay if there was no 
place on the old ark to sleep and 
cook, 

Now here are a lot of varied con- 
ditions to meet and the average 
pocket book insists she must be a 
blamed small ship. How is it to be 
done? Well, a sea chest holds many 
things, so let’s hop into the dink and 
go aboard. 

As we pull around her before 
going aboard we can get some idea 
of the lines and note that she looks 
rather big for her size, with 
plenty of freeboard and somewhat 
“chubby,” as a good chest should 
be. Round bottom with bent tim- 


30 


bers she is, as this gives better dis- 
tribution of the room inside and if 
one builds from a_ knock-down 
frame is a decidedly easier form 
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A Scandinavian yacht sailer and 
builder said, when he saw the lines, 
“You must be expecting rough 
weather where you're going. She'll 
stand a lot of sea.” Maybe 
so, but with only a few hours 
to spare I don‘t want to 
spend the time waiting for 
the wind to go down. 

As we climb aboard (quite 
a climb, too, for a small 
boat) we find room for all 
the family in the big cock- 
pit—seven feet long and 
about five wide. Room to 























Sea Chest, with jib-headed rig for those who prefer it 


of construction. The transom is 
unorthodox, with so much of it 
under water, and may detract a 
trifle from her speed. But who 
cares for that? If it were other- 
wise, we would have to make the 
boat longer for the same room—a 
useless expenditure of money. In- 
cidentally she will not slap during 
the watch below, as any form of 
counter is bound to do when at 
anchor and there is any slop kicked 
up by the wind. 





sprawl all over it and have a couple 
of chairs besides. Unlike most small 
boats it’s not self-bailing and there’s 
no bridge abaft the cabin house. 


She doesn’t need the bridge for 
strength and it would make getting 
in and out the cabin awkward be- 
sides taking up valuable room with 
no commensurate gain. On small 
boats a self-bailing cockpit is gen- 
erally self-filling, too, as there is 
always some water slopping about, 
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and if you like that sort of thing 
you can get it in the bathtub at 
home with much less exertion. 
There is, of course, the possible 
chance of shipping a sea. It is, 
however, remote in the service in- 
tended and the good freeboard and 
flaring bow will keep off the ordi- 
nary seas and, as has been said be- 
fore, she’ll stand a lot of sea. The 
cabin house, wide decks and coam- 
ing will keep all but the slop out of 
the cockpit. 

There can’t be much room in the 
cabin, you say! Well, to be per- 
fectly frank, there isn’t. A cabin 
on a small boat (and by small I 
mean thirty or even forty feet) is 
usually hot and stuffy unless it is 
always open and covered by awn- 
ings. There is no use in trying to 
get any other kind on this boat be- 
cause it can’t be done. And as 
we're out for fresh air why not get 
it by making the cockpit as large 
and comfortable as possible to live 
in and use the cabin for a place in 
which to cook, to keep things in 
and, as a last resort, for shelter in 
bad weather. 

There’s a tent under the side deck 
that can be slung over the boom in 
five minutes and gives five and a 
half feet of headroom. With the 
sides rolled up it makes a fine awn- 
ing for the day in port and, with 
them down, as large and comfort- 
able a cabin as you'll find in most 
boats twice her size. Open up 
those folding cots and you have al- 
most a real bedroom with the cabin 
still unencumbered and ready for 
dressing, cooking or what you will. 

Going below, there's a place just 
to starboard for oilers, coats, 
sweaters or anything else needed in 
a hurry. Behind it is a ten-gallon 
watertank fillable from the deck. 
The other side is the galley, with 
its proper drawers, bins and com- 
partments. Pull up the flap and the 
stove will slide out to a convenient 
position. Pull up that other flap 
at the companion step and you can 
sit down almost in the open air 
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Accommodation plan of Sea Chest 
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The lines show a roomy, able little boat that will be at home in rough water 


with all the fixings for a meal with- 
in reach without rising. Did ever 
the cook at home have as much? 

The rest of the cabin is given 
over to two wide transoms where 
one can sit without bumping one’s 
head or getting a crick in the neck. 
Slip the triangular extensions into 
their sockets and there are two 
berths over two feet wide, if you 
insist on sleeping below, or for that 
noon rest. 

Under each transom is a rack 
for your suitcase. On the shelves 
go the bosun’s and navigator’s 
gear. The cook is already taken 
care of. Put your favorite book 
up there in the case with the alma- 
nac and Bowditch and we'll get 
under way. 

She’s a sloop—and gaff-headed, 
at that; perfect heresy in these 
times. Most men want, or think 
they want, a yawl. I used to be 
that way myself. But for the small 
boat and the kind of sailing we do 
the mizzen of a yawl is about as 
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useful as the other tails we often 
hear about, but never see, on a cat. 
It costs more to start with, takes 
time and labor to set and stow and 
is too small to do any good. Be- 
sides it’s in the way and our boat 
wouldn’t be as fast. Of course, 
you can get a yawl under close 
canvas by letting the main halyards 
run, but if the jib and mizzen are 
too small to drive her, as they would 
be on a heavy boat such as Sea 
Chest, what’s the use? The other 
asset of the yawl is its alleged abil- 
ity to sail itself. Well, I’ve seen 
some that wouldn’t and some sloops 
that would, and on our sounds, 
bays, and lakes a boat has no busi- 
ness sailing itself, anyway—there 
are too many others about. You 
can leave the tiller of a well hung 
sloop long enough to do anything 
that is required on deck, and that 
is sufficient. 

Sure, she’s a sloop! Gaff-headed 
simply because such a rig can be 
made to balance better under reefs 


than the jib-header. The center of 
effort of the latter shifts forward 
very rapidly as the reefs come 
down, and about the time the jib 
is most needed to sail around in 
choppy seas it must be taken in 
altogether in order to handle her 
at all. Still, if you are not going 
to reef, here is a jib-headed rig. 
The rig is as simple as it is pos- 
sible to make it. The tendency on 
small boats is to have too many 
parts, which really mean more work 
to handle and leave a lot of lines 
on deck. These sails are small 
enough to be set easily with one 
part halyards. The sheet leads 
through a block on each quarter 
and one on the boom. Either end 
is the fall, and is belayed to a 


cleat. Jib sheets are brought 
to the cockpit but the halyards 
lead to a_ sort of pin _ rail 


around the mast. Ninety-nine 

times out of a hundred when it is 

necessary to handle a halyard it is 
(Continued on page 49) 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


Final Race for the Bezouska 
Cup 


On Election Day, the Prospect 
Park Model Y. C. closed the sea- 
son by holding the final race for the 
trophy presented by Mr. E. A. 
Bezouska, Treasurer of the Club. 

The special features governing 
the series of races held in connec- 
tion with this trophy were re- 
corded in the June, 1921, issue of 
YACHTING, the thought of the 
donor being to get all Classes of 
Models to compete for it, the handi- 
caps being figured on past perform- 
ances only, irrespective of all 
measurements or sail area. 

As reported in June, the first 
series of races was sailed on Elec- 


remot 


Prospect 


tion Day, 1920, the final heat on 
this occasion being won by Lieu- 
tenant E, S. Tucker, with his boat 
the Yankee Girl. 

The final heat of the second 
series sailed during the season of 
1921, under favorable conditions, 
resulted in a win by Captain H. H. 
Stilling, owner of the Prospect. On 
this occasion 17 boats started and 
completed the race over a triangular 
course. 

The third series was sailed in 
September in order to select the 
third boat eligible to compete in the 
final race. The Emerald, owned 
and sailed by Mr. F. Tucker, proved 
the victor on this occasion, 

Few events in model yacht rac- 
ing have created such keen interest 
as was displayed by the members 
on Election Day, when the final 
race for the series was sailed. Tun- 
ing up spins commenced soon after 
the contestants had recorded their 
votes at the poles. : 

Unlike the races held the previ- 
ous year, which were sailed in a 
gale, the surface of the lake re- 
sembled a sheet of polished glass 
and only an occasional breeze 
could be detected at various parts 
of the lake. The unfavorable con- 
ditions delayed the start until 11 
A. M., when the three entrants 


were lined up and started. The 
Yankee Girl, sailed by Lieut. E. S. 
Tucker, crossed the line first on the 
starboard tack, followed six sec- 
onds later by the Emerald, with 
F. Tucker in command, on the same 
tack. 

Captain H. H. Stilling, with the 
Prospect, drifted across 29 seconds 
later but was not fortunate enough 
to catch any of the light breeze 
which enabled the other two boats 
to draw slowly away. The Emerald 
was footing faster than Yankee 
Girl, but Lieut. Tucker put his boat 
on the port tack, enticing the 
Emerald to follow, whereupon Yan- 
kee Girl came about on starboard 
tack again, thus forcing Emerald 
on the port tack. 


“ser 


This clever maneuver on the part 
of the Yankee Girl’s skipper really 
settled the race between these two 
boats, for before the Emerald could 
get clear of the lee shore, her rival 
had footed away to a commanding 
lead and turned the windward buoy 
well ahead. In the meantime Cap- 
tain Stilling was taking every ad- 
vantage of a few stray puffs and 
turned the first mark only a little 
astern of the Emerald. 

The boats sailed on a broad reach 
to the second buoy, being several 
times becalmed, Yankee Girl slowly 
but surely increasing her lead. On 
the run home Yankee Girl and 
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Lieut. E. S. Tucker and Yankee Girl 


Emerald were favored with a series 
of patchy breezes which carried 
them across the finishing line in the 
order recorded, the Emerald being 
only 43 seconds behind the leader. 

Meanwhile the Prospect was ex- 
periencing varied luck and was be- 
calmed several times before she 
turned the second buoy. Slowly 
the seconds ticked away, eating up 
the time allowance of this smaller 
boat, and when a breeze did appear 
it was in the wrong direction, grad- 
ually setting Prospect toward the 
shore. Captain Stilling exercised 
great skill and patience but condi- 
tions had conspired against him 
and finally another light breeze 
carried his boat so close to the 
bank that the fin touched the bottom, 
which delayed him fully 30 seconds. 

After some careful handling he 
managed to sail his model into deep 
water and finally crossed the line 
gamely, in third position, a loser 
by only 27 seconds on corrected 
time, leaving Lieut. Tucker the 
winner of the cup, which is now 
his property. 

It was regrettable that the Cap- 
tain experienced such hard luck, 
for he would without doubt have 
won the cup if the breeze had come 
to his rescue a few minutes sooner. 
On the other hand the result proved 
to be most popular, for Lieut. 
Tucker expects to sail the Seven 
Seas in the near future and, there- 
fore, will not have an opportunity 
of competing in similar events for 
some time to come. F. Tucker de- 
seryes great credit for the progress 
he has made in sailing this season, 
bringing himself from the Novice 
to the Expert Class. 

Immediately after the race the 
Cup was presented to Lieut. E. S. 
Tucker by the Vice-Commodore, 
Mr. E. A. Bull, who was in charge 
of the day’s programme. 


Central Park Model Y. C. 
Championships 
The results of the season’s cham- 
pionships in the various classes 
were as follows: 
FINAL STANDING FOR CENTRAL PARK 


MODEL YACHT CLUB’S SEASON CUPS 
Turrp Crass Sattinc Yacuts 


Name and Owner 


Impulse, J. A. Weaver 
Frances, W. Bloomfield 
Lucky Lady, C. W. Redell.. 
Sequoyah, J. McKenna 
Galatea, H. Griffiths 

Red Wing, L. B. Battey.... 
Ootukukunit, J. O. Berg.... 
Dauntless, F. A. Branig.... 
Hornet, W. L. DeBuse 

Blue Bird, H. Jaekel 

XXX, W. O. Gay 
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Starting them in right. In Portland, Ore., the schoolboys are building and sailing models under the direction of P. Gordon 
Lewis. A championship cup has been offered them for competition in 1922 


86-Incn L. W. L. Sartinc Yacuts 
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Phantom, J. A. Weaver. 15 1385 11 124 
Alicia, F. A. Branig....... 15 127 11 116 
Eneri, E. Altman........--- 14 #118 6 107 
Imp, L. B. Battey.......--- 12 86 O ° 86 
Echo, J. Jagschitz........-- 140 «71 3 668 
Elsie, C. Zeiloth.........+.- 10 +61 0 61 
Zip, J. McKenna.........-- 8s 59 oO 59 
Memegwessi, J. J. Bomba.. 7 50) =O 50 
Wasp, W. Smadbach....... 1 4 0O 4 





The J. Fawcett Rapp Inter Club 
Cup for 15-pound displacement 
model power boats was won by 
Clarence Johnson’s Thunderbolt, 
enrolled in the Central Park Model 
Yacht Club. 

The Central Park Model Yacht 
Club’s 15-pound displacement model 
power boat’s Season Cup was won 
by the Thunderbolt, owned by 
Clarence Johnson. The standing 
for the season’s racing in this class 
follows: 


Thunderbolt, C. Tohnson..........+++- 58 
Pree “44 
Rainbow III, H. Fimann...........+-+ 39 
Pep III, L. Blumenthal............-++- 16 
Spore FIT, We. MMe. s cccccccccscccces 16 
Seminole III, H. Bingel..........-.++-- 5 





Performance of Scale Model “R” 
Boat 

In the October issue of YACHTING 
we published the picture and de- 
scription of a 37-inch scale model 
of a Class “R” yacht, Universal! 
Rule. The following letter about 
her performance has been received 
from her designer and builder: 
“Editor, YACHTING: 

“T note in the October number of 
YACHTING you have been kind 
enough to publish a picture, with 
description, of a model built by me 
this season and that your readers 
are interested in her performance. 

I regret very much to say that I 


could find no competitors at this 
end of the country. However, ! 
can say that the model sailed very 
well, and gave me all the rowing I 
wished for, when sheets were 
started. The fact is she was so fast 
she nearly got away from me. 

“T am scheming out a method of 
making a model without all the lines 
—just the deck shape and a sort of 
buttock line—which I think will 
prove of interest to boys and also 
be best. Will try it in wood be- 
fore stating the method. In fact, 
J. du V. Grosvenor has it in 
chapter XIV of his book, Model 
Yachts and Boats. If you have a 
copy handy you will note that if 
slight changes are made and the 
deep forefoot omitted and the floor 
carried right along with the line 
A—B, we approach the modern 
yacht very rapidly. So I am simply 
trying to improve on his method. 

WALTER R. Many.” 








Scale model of 62-foot overall fisherman type 
schooner, designed by John G. Alden, N. A. 
Rigged and sailed by owner of the yacht 


International Cup Race News 


_ Word comes that all of the prin- 

cipal model yacht clubs of the coun- 
try are building boats for the elim- 
ination races to pick a defender for 
the international race next June 
against W. J. Daniels of England. 
As noted below the Central Park 
Model Y. C. is building 15 class 
“B” boats for this event, the Pros- 
pect Park Model Y. C. is building 
3 or 4, one of which is for E. A. 
Bull, the Montclair Model Yacht 
Club will have at least two and the 
Irvington Model Yacht Club will 
also be represented. 

The Tacoma Model Yacht Club 
is getting up plans for a boat, so 
that, altogether, defenders will not 
be lacking. It is hoped that the San 
Francisco Model Yacht Club will 
find someone willing to build and 
come East, and that some of the 
other clubs in the Middle West will 
be represented, 


Central Park Model Yacht Club 
Building Defenders 
Editor, YACHTING: 

Your letter of November 22, 
1921, regarding entering defenders 
for the International Model Race 
was read at the club’s meeting, held 
November 21st, and the members 
of our club are now working on 
Fifteen (15) Class “B” sailing 
model yachts. 

We will surely be represented in 
the elimination races next spring. 

My own new “B” boat is begin- 
ning to look like a cup defender and 
we are in hopes of having a fast 
fleet for the great event. 

HowaArp GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
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Laying Out a Model Yacht Course 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Editor, YACHTING: 

I wish to say that I appreciate 
what has been done this year for 
model yachtsmen by YAcuTINc. I 
think every boatman would do well 
to take up model yachting as a help 
to get the best out of his large boat, 
as I have done. If you could ex- 
plain how to lay out a model yacht 
course on open water, such as Man- 
hasset Bay, it would make interest- 
ing reading, I am sure. 


W. K. Dopp. 


[It is a very simple matter to lay 
out a course for model yachts on 
water such as Manhasset or Flush- 
ing Bays. The starting line is 
usually from 20 to 30 yards in 
length, between two stakes or 
buoys. The best type of buoy, if 
the water is too deep for stakes, is 
a small float about 15 inches square, 
which can be moored and which can 
carry a small flag staff some 24 
inches in height. 

For ordinary racing the length of 
the course, whether triangular or 
windward and leeward, should be 
from 144 to % mile for each leg, 
and the turning marks should be 
stakes with a small flag on them, or 
buoys as described above. The best 
way to get the measurement dis- 
tance, if it is desired accurately, is 
from marks on shore, or from using 
a government chart, the position of 
the stake being determined by cross 
bearings on some points on shore.] 





Can Boat With Right of Way 


Force a Collision? 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Editor, YACHTING: 

Careful study of the racing sit- 
uations described in your October 
number and of the racing rules, 
raises a question in my mind which 
perhaps merits comment from you. 
I would be interested to know your 
views. 

In the first case, it does not ap- 
pear whether the holding-on vessel 
would have cleared if she had come 
about and proceeded on her course 
around the buoy: in the second 
case she did do so, but only 
“squeezed” by the buoy. 

If the burdened boat gives the 





other plenty of room to weather 
the mark, to what extent do the 
racing rules and good sportsman- 
ship permit the holding-on vessel to 
go out of her way for the purpose 
of interfering with the burdened 
boat? 

It is said that under the Rules of 
the Road no one has a right of way 
into a collision, and it seems to be 
settled that the burdened boat can 
presume that the holding-on boat 
will continue upon the maneuver in 
which she is engaged. Is this not 
also so under the racing rules? 

Should it not be so? 

WILFRED PAGE. 


[The point you bring out is an 
interesting one. Under the racing 
rules the boat on the starboard tack, 
the “holding-on” boat, has the right 
to hold her course and can carry 
the burdened boat, the one that must 
give way, as far off the course as 
she desires. As far as sportsman- 
ship goes, we believe she is justified 
in doing this as long as any advan- 
tage may accrue to the boat with 
the right of way. It’s up to the 
judgment of the skipper of that boat 
when he wants to tack. In a team 
race, it is questionable how far 
such a boat should sail another off 
the course to benefit a third boat (or 
a teammate) when no special ad- 
vantage accrues to the holding-on 
boat herself. 

While the rules of the road say 
no one has the right of way into a 
collision, this rule conflicts with the 
racing rules, and the starboard tack 
boat has the right of way and the 
other skipper should presume she 
will hold on, regardless of conse- 
quences. How this would affect in- 
surance if there was a collision 
through the boat with the right of 
way holding on when she might 
have avoided a collision by re- 
linquishing her rights, is a mooted 
question and has caused much dis- 
cussion in racing circles. ] 





Stop Here for Fishing on Your 
Way to or from Florida 


Dover, Del. 


Editor, YACHTING: 

During a year’s service off the 
North Carolina Coast I had the op- 
portunity of fishing on a_ bank 
which lies south of Beaufort Inlet, 


N.C. It is considered the best fish- 
ing bank on the Middle Atlantic 
Coast for sea fishing. The Depart- 
ment of Fisheries had it marked 
with a buoy before the war but this 
was removed during that period. 

At the time we stopped there for 
a few hours’ fishing, the black sea 
bass were hauled as fast as we could 
place our lines on the bottom. For 
your information I am giving you 
the position as I took it from the 
chart : 

Cape Lookout Shoal Lightvessel 
bearing E. 34 S. (mag.). 

Cape Lookout Light bearing N.E. 
(mag.). 

Approximate position: 
tical miles S.S.W. % W. 
from Beaufort entrance. 

If this information will be a 
source of pleasure for yachtsmen 
bound coastwise, I will be pleased 
to have you use it as you see fit. 

B. A. THoMPson. 


23 nau- 
(mag. ) 





Training Young Crews—A 
Suggestion 

Dear Sir: I think if more were 
known by our racing men of the 
amount of pleasure to be derived 
in teaching the youngsters the art 
of sailing, more of it would be 
adopted than at present. I, person- 
ally, always endeavor to have one 
for my crew, and for the past two 
seasons have had the same one, and 
have had the pleasure of heading 
the list of winners in our club on 
both occasions in two classes, viz., 
thé 12-foot I. Y. R. U. dinghies and 
the mixed class with my 18-foot 
Mic Mac, our record for 1920 be- 
ing 8 firsts, 7 seconds, 3 thirds, in 
20 starts, and for the past season 9 
firsts, 3 seconds, in 13 starts. 

My little friend has now taken to 
the sea, and is now on his first voy- 
age to South America. I venture 
to say he will not feel lost among 
his fellow apprentices with regard 
to the handling of a small boat. 
* * * * They not only obey 
better, but I would go further and 
say when you have got them used 
to your own and the boat’s move- 
ments I am convinced they are one 
of the secrets of success of small 
boat sailing. So keen am I on 
young blood I am making a sugges- 
tion to our members that next sea- 
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n unsolicited testimonial from MrSBEagan. 


of Buffalo NY.owner o/Rainb ow, winner 


of the Fisher~Allison “Trophy Race -- 


Boatmen of Mr. Eagan’s experience demand the utmost 

in equipment. Every detail is given the most careful consideration 
that maximum y vend may be obtained. A Hyde Turbine Type 
Propeller is, therefore, the logical choice for boats of Rainbow's calibre, as experience has 
proven that the Hyde represents the peak of propeller efficiency. 


Let the knowledge gained by experience guide you in selecting a HYDE for your boat. 


Our booklet “Propeller Efficiency” will be mailed upon request. 
May we send you a copy and assist you in equipping your boat 
with a propeller that will give maximum results? 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY “4% 2Q7ve@ 























Surely you want your boat equipped with 


LAUGHLIN'S 





Mimi B—one of our 53-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 


is no divided responsibility. Our ‘eS Sy 
20th Century Motor, which we build —— ee The LAUGHLIN 
in our own shop, is one of the leading 


engines. We are in position to build SWIVEL ANC HOR 


you a complete yacht, furnished and is so constructed with ball and socket 





equipped, at prices that cannot be joint that fouling or kinking of the cable 

equalled when construction and finish is impossible. ~ ; 

are considered. Let US figure on . 

your new yacht for next season. ' The Cable 1S Always Clear 

your boat rides the severest storm in 

N. fe Yacht safety. 
Launch Ask your dealer for the Laughlin SWIVEL ANCHOR 
veiend AND...... 


: Circular on request 
E n g | ne Co. Manufactured by 
Morris Heights The Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland, Maine 





linder, 634" 814" 65 H.P. 
Trontioth So Pt NEW YORK Manufacturers of MARINE HARDWARE 
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The Dauntless Jolly Boat 


Here is the smartest all-purpose boat, an 
easy rowing dinghy, to be carried on davits, 
which can be quickly rigged with Marconi 
mast to be a fast sailing boat for sport. Send 
for specifications and descriptions. 


DAUNTLESS SHIPYARD, INC. 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


DINGHIES 
8, 10, 12 and 16 feet. Copper fastened throughout. 
Rivet 
$135 Plus War Tax 
SKANEATELES BOAT AND CANOE co. 


48 Jordan St., Skaneateles, N. Y., 
Established 


ed at the ribs. 


bat ay 








Today! 














IS YOUR BOAT FOR SALE? 


The March Boat Buyer’s Number of 
YACHTING will sell her! 


$7 to $20 according to size of space used, including cut. 


YACHTING, Advertising, 47 W. 47th St., New York 


Write at once 














son we all try to obtain youngsters 
for crews, and, to make it interest- 
ing to them, to ask the club to put 
up a prize for them as helmsmen. 
I would suggest we shorten the 
course of our usual races and at its 
conclusion start a race of, say, two 
rounds, in which we “‘crew”’ for the 
boys. I think if something of this 
sort could be adopted by the clubs 
I am convinced that it would be the 
means of stimulating the sport and 
also of bringing in a number of 
young men and so benefit to a great 
extent the future of yacht clubs and 
yachting generally. 
S. PAYNE, 
Secretary, Sussex Yacht Club. 





Eastern Yachts Sold to Pacific 
Coast 

The keen interest in yachting de- 
veloping on the Pacific Coast is evi- 
denced by the number of Eastern- 
built yachts being sold and taken out 
there, particularly to the lower Cali- 
fornia coast. The following trans- 


fers of well-known yachts that have | 


been sold for use on the west coast 
have been effected by Cox & Stevens 
of New York: 


The three-masted auxiliary 
schooner yacht Elise IJ, sold for 
Frank B. Bower, Philadelphia- 
Corinthian Yacht Club, to Major 
Max C. Fleischmann, N. Y. Y. C. 


Considerable alteration and over- 
hauling is being done on the boat at 
Camden, N. J., and under command 
of Captain Charles Rodstrom she 
will shortly sail for Santa Barbara 
for service off the new owner’s win- 
ter residence. The yacht’s name has 
been changed to Haida. She is of 
the pole-mast type, flush deck, pow- 
ered with go-H.P. 6-cylinder motor. 

The flush-deck schooner yacht 
Idalia has been sold through the 
same firm for Morton Otis, N. Y. 
Y. C., to C. B. Eyer and V. R. G. 
Wilbur, and recently shipped on 
deck of S. S. West Haven to San 
Pedro, Cal., her new home port. 

The steel auxiliary schooner yacht 
Invader has been sold by John 
sarneson of San Francisco to J. P. 
Jefferson of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
who intends to cruise in her to the 
South Sea Islands. The /nvader is 
136 feet long over all. 
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TRADE i 4 mran. 


MONTYCAT 


New price for 1922.. - 00 
Pee ORs oc cave 5.00 













All complete...... $275.00 
Write for Circulars 


15 ft. overall 
12 ft. waterline 


6 ft. 6 in. beam 


Better Than Ever 
All New Construction 


BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY 
N. W. MONTGOMERY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


We build all kinds of boats, but for a 15-foot cat, we recom- 
mend the Montycat as the highest development of a small 


mi ca uicker, stiffer and better every way in 


rough or smooth water 


THE CAT THAT NEVER MISSTEPS 
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Fes tofivetinn and space apply to in Hand, 
Nat’l Assn. of Engine & Boats Manufacturers, 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Sail Maker 


45 Fulton St., New York City 


Why not order your sails now for Spring de- 
livery? You will help relieve unemployment 
and buy at less cost. 

Fine sails for Cruising or Racing. Spray hoods, 
Awnings, canvas work of every description. 


Telephone Beekman 6674 





Built by 


LUDERS 


The Last Word in Yacht Designing 
and Building 


Luders Marine 
Construction Company 


Stamford, Conn. 














Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


| The BETTER Marine Engine for runabouts 





and fast cruisers. Greater Speed— More 
Economical—Less Vibration—More Engine 
Room Space. “Always Reliable.” 











4Cyl. 125 H. P. Weight 1100 Lbs. 
TWO SIZES ONLY }§ C71" 500 H. P. Weight 1300 Lbs, 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR C€O0., Inc. 


Eastern Sales and Service Branch 883 Niagara St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








PALMER MOTORS 


Two and Four Cycle 








1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 Cylinders 
2 to 80 H, P. 


Write for reduced price 
list 


Palmer 
Bros. 


Engines, 
Inc. 


COS COB, 
CONN. 
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East Greenwich, R. F. 














Frederic S. Nock 


fPaval Architect & Bacht Builder 











One of our late products—Roamer, a 93-foot power cruiser 
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| The number of 
_ NOCK-designed and 
| built boats is testi- 
their in- 


mony to 


herent quality. 














Of Interest to the Skipper 


Evinrude Motor Company Boosts 
Ice Boating 

The increased interest in ice boating is 
being given a decided boost in the West 
by the officials of the Evinrude Motor 
Company, who announce the construction 
of ten Hudson River type ice boats of 
300 sq. ft., sail area. The yachts are all 
of class “F,” 17%4x32 ft., and are built 
from designs by H. Percy Ashley. These 
boats are expected to show decided speed. 

The frame is of clear, western spruce, 
a select carload of which was shipped 
from Seattle to the Evinrude plant six 
months ago. The backbone is hollowed 
to give greater lightness, strength and re- 
siliency. The runner plank is crowned, 
full 3 inches. Mast and booms are also 
of hollow construction. 

The cockpit construction is of particu- 
lar interest. It is known as the “ham- 
mock design.” This cockpit is oval in 
shape, with frame of selected oak. This 
frame will be flush with the upper side 
of the backbone, which will divide the 
cockpit into sections. Lacing will form 
the support of the occupants. 

The runners are of soft, close-grained 
cast iron, bolted to oak of 2 inches thick- 
ness. The runner brackets are of alu- 
minum alloy, with bronze bearings for 
the king bolts. Practically all fittings are 
of strong aluminum alloy and bronze. 
Shrouds and rigging are of plow steel. 
The sails, of 8 oz. Lowell Duck, are sup- 
plied by Geo. R. Burroughs, of New 
York. 

The clear spruce is natural finished, 
with the best quality spar varnish. 

The completed boats will be essentially 
high grade products, of the well known 
Evinrude standards. Although only ten 


boats are in the present production, the 
company is supplied with sufficient ma- 
terial for ten additional boats which can 
be produced shortly. Those interested are 
urged to write the Evinrude Motor Com- 
pany at once for complete information. 


Tams, Lemoine & Crane now 
Tams & King 


The firm of Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 
well known for twenty-three years as 
naval architects, engineers and yacht and 
ship brokers, will, after January 1, be 
known as Tams & King. This change is 
one in name only, as for several years the 
business has been a partnership between 
J. Frederic Tams and Charles King. 
This firm was organized by Mr. Tams in 
1899, and associated with him were Mr. 
Ashton Lemoine and Mr. Clinton H. 
Crane. Mr. Lemoine died in 1906 and 
Mr. Crane withdrew in 1914, when he 
accepted the presidency of the St. Joseph 
Lead Company. Mr. Charles King, who 
has been for many years with this firm, 
was taken into partnership in January, 
1912. 

Since its formation, Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane has been very successful in de- 
signing and building yachts of all types. 
The celebrated Dirie family of high- 
speed motor boats, which brought the 
British International Trophy to this 
country and successfully defended it here 
against foreign attack when the racing 
of speed boats was in its infancy, was 
designed by the firm. They have designed 
and have had built under their direct per- 
sonal supervision some of the finest 
yachts of varying types in this country, 
among them being the 272-foot steam 
yacht Vanadis, the 262-foot Noma, the 


213-foot Nirvana, the 200-foot Virgima, 
the 170-foot Rambler, the 163-foot 
Wenonah, and the 152-foot Elreba. The 
firm practically introduced the real aux- 
iliary type, which has since become so 
popular, the pioneer being the schooner 
Palmer, which was turned by them into 
an auxiliary by installing a steam engine 
plant. This was followed in rapid suc- 
cession by the schooners Jdler, Ariadne, 
Alcyone, the brigantine Aloha, and the 
218-foot barque-rigged Aloha JI, now 
making a cruise around the world. 
Among the larger cruising power yachts 
were the Sablo, Tarantula, Albacore, and 
many so-called express and smaller fast 
boats. For many years their schooner 
yacht Endymion held the record for the 
fastest passage made by a yacht from 
New York to Needles, Isle of Wight, of 
13 days and 20 hours. 

Mr. Tams has always been intensely in- 
terested in yachting, and is a very clever 
amateur sailor and keen racing man. He 
sailed and raced yachts long before he 
made a business of his pleasure, and the 
knowledge he gained in following the 
sport has been of great value to him and 
to his clients in the design and construc- 
tion of yachts. He was chairman of the 
Race Committee of the N. Y. Y. C., and 
in that capacity he disqualified the Puri- 
tan for fouling the Genesta in the races 
of 1885 for America’s Cup. 

Mr. Charles King has devoted most 
of his attention in business to the brok- 
erage, chartering and insurance end, 
although his advice is often sought in 
planning the yachts. During the war he 
joined the Aviation Service of the U. S. 
Army, and was an instructor at Ellington 
Field, Texas, with the rank of lieutenant. 





Figure 1404 





Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimensions, 
high to top of bowl. 2}4’ 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market toda 
many of the advantages o' 
the large size toilet. All 
brass and porcelain. k 
seat and cover. 





A NEW IMPROVED 


Corner Porcelain 


18x18x11” 
4 Lavatory 


Dimensions, 12” x 12’, 
y, possessin 12” x 14” and 12” x15”. 
Folding Lavatories in 
all styles and sizes. 





All 2 subject to 
market advances, which 
are continually changing 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South Street, New York 


Curtiss Porcelain and Folding 
Lavatories 
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DECK CANVAS-ALL WIDTHS 


o. Delaware Ave 
Suiladeiphia 








‘““RICHARDS’ MADE” 


747 Tremont Ave., N. Y. 
amel colors and with Marconi rig at $3.50 is 
good value for the little fellow—Photo sent. 


Finished Models and Construction sets from 
$8.00 to $350.00. 
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New Quarters for Eastern Branch 
of Hall-Scott 

The Eastern sales and service branch 
of the Hall-Scott Motor Car Company, 
Inc., which is under the management of 
\rthur J. Utz, 
ters at 885-895 Niagara Street, 
N. Y. 

In the new quarters, Mr. Utz tells us, 
this factory branch will be able to carry 
a larger stock of engines for quick ship- 
ment. A complete stockroom is being 
equipped, so that every part which goes 
to make up the present Hall-Scott models 
can be obtained quickly from this branch. 
Equipment is also being installed so that 
any parts needing repairs can be taken 
care of efficiently and quickly, and also 
for the overhauling of engines by me- 
chanics trained in Hall-Scott factories. 


Buffalo, 


GEO. R. BURROWS. Inc. a 





has moved to new quar- | 


This branch handles all correspondence | 


and business for the company east of the 
Pacific Coast and export business. 


Kermath Guarantees Prices to 
Stabilize Market 


The Kermath Manufacturing Company, 


maker of the Kermath engines, has re- | 


cently published a new price list which 
it is announced will be effective for the 
year 1922. 


This shows that 
Manufacturing 


above pre-war prices. 
the Kermath 


Company | 


It is very interesting to know | 
that the new price list is only 20 per cent 


have been using every effort in getting | 


prices back to lower levels. We are also 
advised that in order to bring the prices 
as low as the present quotations that a 
sacrifice is being made at the present time 


by the Kermath Manufacturing Com- | 
pany in anticipation of some small lower | 


replacement costs on their present ma- 
terials which they will probably be able 
to get after the first of the year. It is 
further announced that steel shaft, bronze 
shaft, propellers and electric starters are 
absolutely at pre-war basis. All Kermath 
parts for service are at pre-war basis. 

















GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWEE BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 


SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETO 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 











WILSON & SILSBY, Ine. 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 
built by 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


E. Boston, Mass. 





YACHT SAILS-AWNINGS ~SPRAY HOODS - Etc. 


South St 
Yorn 






STEARNS -M*KAY 














For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Expense 
bills. A hard and peculiar slippery finish 


which lasts a long time. It Pays for itself 
many times over each season by eliminating 
costly repair, scraping and repainting work. 
A powerful wood preservative and anti- 
fouler, it is equalled only by copper sheath- 
ing as a protection against Teredos. 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 
STEARNS McKAY MFG. co. 
Marblehead, Mass., " 


Advice and consutiation freee —_ te and 
repatr work. 





























Patents 
C.A.SNOW & CO..." 


Send model, sketch or photo for free 
Book on Patents, Trademarks and 

















FRISBIE "‘ccsc’* MOTORS 


se ages They geseign 


VALVE fh “ERO 


COMPANY 


| 7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn, 
wen 











inn Teeea the 
Send for Catalog 
FRISBIE MOTOR MAUSOLC 











COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel, Main 1874 
274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














and How to Uselt.” Each 
USE THE GRADE WE 


t your leak troubles 





L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


Send for our Booklets, “How to Make Your Boat 


Leakproof,” and “Marine Glue—What to Use 
is for a different purpose. IT IS IMPORTANT T THAT YOU 


COMMEND. Any Pid boat so long as the frames are in fair con- 
dition can be made watertight by following the instructions in the above booklets. This ap- 
lies to anything that floats from a canoe to a yacht, weed ov ot or steel. 
up to us—we will help you to stop 
serene © MARINE GLUE IN ALL THE VARIOUS GRADES 
sale by all Fost, B. Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, 


Paint 
Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers 
152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. 


Sailmakers 





Telephones: City Island 1013-1243 





Citp Island, Hew Bork Citp 


keep clean. 
worms. 











TILLINGHAST’S RACING GREEN 


Gives the smoothest, hardest bottom possible, whether 
for racing or cruising, and eliminates frequent hauling to 
Absolutely prevents marine growth and 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST CO., 


Also use TILLINGHAST Green Boot-Topping. 


Let us tell you about it. 


218 FRONT ST., 
New York 
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sors" HENRY J. GIELOW., Inc. "32222 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 


Plenes seo eiebed ter oll Require: 25 WEST 43d ST., NEW YORK Large List of American and Eu- 


Yachts of All Types—For 


pot 
monte, including High & peed and and Plans and specifications for new yachts should be Sale, Charter qoceenenes. Com 


uxiliary useboa’ d d 
pms Bd aoa oa “"Tieecosions prepared now to assure delivery for next season 








NS. 


sleep 6-3 First class condition, f: 


mgt es CHARTER—70 ft. y= Keel ~~ deck schooner 17’ 

7’ draft. Two new motors just a Mo. ye a saloon, 
ull = 3 rice for sea- 
Delivery June ist. Henry J cee c. 25 West ley Street, New 


York City. 





steel 


O. 8608—Bargain—Sale-Charter—Splendid auxiliary, ischoon 
Nor West indies culos. 118 x 79 x 22 x 12’ 6”, 100 #. P. P Stenbeed moter, 


7 knots, 4 Hot water heat, 


speed oy main saloon, 2 
teak launch, sailing fe ‘boat and dinghy. Pully f found, all in fine condition. 


i All teak deck olen Able offshore cruiser. 


J. Gielow, Inc., 25: W. 43d 


Street, New York City 





mercial 
scriptions and Photos Submitted 


If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and photograph. No charge for listing upon Receipt of Inquiry. 





HENRY’. GIETOW, The. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
pte AND YACHT BROKERS 


a 85 W. 43rd %&., NEW YORK 
5 age eae 






N®. 7% 7644—FOR SALE—Reasonable price. High grade 52 ft. Bridge deck 
iser. Speedway motor i up to 15 miles. Double stateroom, 
hs, toilet room and galley. Henry J. 

43rd Street, New Vork City. 


etenn with u and lower 
Gielow, Inc. 25 W. 





N2: 7194—FOR SALE—Cruising power yacht, 60’ x 15’7” x 46”. 
Speed 10 knots. Six-cylinder, 75-H.P. Murray & Tregurtha 
motor. One double and single stateroom, bathroom, galley, etc. 
Heated by hot water, owner anxious to sell. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 
25 W. 43d Street, New York City. 





O. 7230—FOR SALE— At attractive figure, well constructed 52 foot 


cruiser, speed up to 21 miles. horoughly overhauled and re- 
cuniiinnsa | builders. Now in first class shape. Owner very anxious to 
sell. Sleeps 6 to 8. Located at Atlantic City. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 
West 43rd St., New York City. 




















N2: 7080—FOR SALE—Desirable 80’ x 14’ x 4’ 6” twin screw power yacht; 
Speed 13-14 miles. Two double and single staterooms, bathroom 


for” 


Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New York City. 


etc. Heated by hot water. Hull and es th y overhauled 
All in first class condition. Inspectable Great es. Henry J. 





N& 3 5000-708 SALE—Bargain. Desirable 96 ft. twin screw Lawley 
t motor t now in commission. Standard engines. Large deck 
Ady. contains saloon. Two double staterooms and main saloon. 
incl player aw ty yA be = Opportunity for quick 

» New York City. 


sale. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 
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nue COX & STEVENS - 
BROKERAGE, BROAD 1924 
NEW YORK Naval Architects—Marine Insurance— Yacht Brokers Saou ss 


15 WILLIAM STREET, 


steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let k 
will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching oom ideas. ee ae eee oe 


Complete list of 


NEW YORK 








N®@. 3¢ 1466—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Particularly desirable 140-foot 
o~F up to 18 miles; two 

social hall on deck; 3 ete. 
furnishings throughout. 


win-screw steel os power yacht. 
300 TL P. d Motors. Dining saloon and 


double and 1 single staterooms, 3 baths and toilet rooms, etc. Recently 
In sp) —— os Further 
ew Yor 


overhauled thoroughly at large ex 
@articulars from Cox & Stevens, 1! 





N2: 209—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Large seagoin 
Roomy accommodation. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 Wi 


Exceptional speed. 
tioned recently. Unusual opportunity. 
New York. 





N2: 3460—FOR SALE—Twin screw power houseboat; 107 x 20.5 x 3 ft. N 

Speed up to 13 miles; two 125 H. P. Winton motors new 1921. 
house containing dining saloon and social hall, six staterooms, four bath and 
Price and further particulars 
from Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New Vork. 


toilet rooms, etc. All modern conveniences. 





N2: 4048—FOR SALE—Practically new, hand 
some, fast, twin-screw cruiser; 64 x 12.6 x 3’ 6” 


draft. Speed up to 19 miles; two 8 cyl. 175 H. P. 
Van Blerck Motors; electric starters. Enclosed 
bridge with full motor controls. Dining saloon, 
twogdouble staterooms, toilet room, oo Mey etc. 
Probably roomiest boat "of type and size available. 

attractive. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 
New York. 


William Street 





80 x 14 x 4 ft. 
motors new 1919. 
two toilets, 


steam yacht. 
etely recondi- 
jam Street, 


Com 


with mizzenmast), 
Deck- 
bathrooms and toilets. 








N°: 2922—FOR SALE—Bridge deck cruiser, 47 
ft.x 11 ft.x3ft.6ins. Speed 11 miles; Speed- 
way motor. Built 1914. by Consolidated Ship- 
building pane Double stateroom and saloon. 
Excellent condition, having had best of care. Price 
attractive. Cox & 15 William Street, 
New York. 


Stevens, 


under power. Large ‘saloon, two double and two single staterooms, 
In splendid condition. 
lars from Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., 





N2: 979—BARGAIN—(might yer Especially desirable 98 ft. twin 
screw cruising power yacht. 

Deck dining saloon, three double an x 
Teakwood deck house and deck trim. 


poe - to 16 miles; Standard Motors. 
ngle staterooms, two bathrooms, 
Completely overhauled, new 
Cox & iSecnee 15 William Street, New York. 





N2; 2978—FOR SALE—Desirable twin-screw cruising power yacht; 
Speed 13 miles; two 50-60 H 

Dining saloon, two double staterooms, bathroom and 
galley, etc. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


. P. Twentieth Century 


Recently thoroughly overhauled at large expense. 





QO. 172—FOR os RCMARTER—-Aunitiary schooner (3 masted 


113 x 85 x 21.4 x 5.10 ft. draft. Speed 8-9 miles 
two 
Price and furthergparticu- 
New York. 





O. 3151—FOR SALE or CHARTER—Particu- 
larly desirable twin-screw houseboat;77 x 17.6 


x3 ft. Speed 11 miles; two 6 cyl. 60-70 H. P. 
Standard motors new 1919. Large deckhouse 
containing social ha!l; main saloon, two double and 
two single staterooms, two bath and toilet rooms, 
ete. Handsomely finished and furnished. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 
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When in the market, call or 
Yachts of All Types write, 
Liggett Building , 
For Sale and Charter 41 East 42nd St. (Cor. Madison 
¢e Ave.), New York, N. Y. 


Marine Insurance YACHT Phone 3558 Murray Hill 
om AGENCY Cable—“ Yachtford’’ Any Code 














N°: 2506—FOR FLORIDA CHARTER—Twin-screw Mathis House- 
. boat, now in Florida, 70’ x 68’ x 16’8 x 2’3”; 2 Sterling engines, 
6 cyl. model. Accommodations include four staterooms, bath and larg: 
deck house. One of the choicest of the Florida cruisers. Price for 
charter very reasonable. G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 41 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 





N2: 663—FOR SALE—One of the well-known New York Yacht Club 
+..60:%. class, 43°3” x 30’ x 8’6 x 6’3”. Two suits sails. One never 
used. Inspection near New York City. Built by Herreshoff. All out- 
side lead ballast. Cabin berths four persons on separate berths. En- 
closed toilet. Good sized galley. One of the best racing classes on Long 
Island Sound. The most constant. class boat to win in the Block Island 
annual race, Price for quick sale only $2,000. See G. W. Ford Yacht 
Agency, 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


N°: 1097—FOR SALE—Well-known Crosby c.b. and keel yawl, 39’2” 
~*~“ x 24’ x 12’ x 36”, Mianus engine; speed under power about 5 miles 





Owner’s stateroom forward. Main cabin with two extension transoms. 
Thoroughly overhauled 1921. Seen near New York. G. W. Ford Yacht 


N2: 1080—FOR SALE—Handy one-man auxiliary schooner yacht, 
Agency, 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


designed by Bowes and Mower, built in 1916, 42’2” x 12’2” x 30’ x 
4'6”/ 2 cyl., 4 cycle motor. Speed under power, 6 miles. Cabin berths | 
four persons. Swordfisherman’s pulpit on bowsprit, not shown in picture. 
Entire equipment in perfect condition. See G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 

41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











N2: 2534—-One of the popular Elco 1921 model cruisers, first ex 
“™“ hibited at last year’s Motor Boat Show, 416” x 9’6” x 3” draft; 


N?: 2096—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Bridge deck motor yacht, 4 cycle J. V. B. motor, drives her 11% miles per hour. Galley and main 
* 50’, 49°38” x 112” x 36”. New Sterling engine, 1921, 6 cyl., 4. cycle. | cabin forward. Stateroom aft. Captain sleeps in engine room under 
Accommodations include two double staterooms and bath aft, saloon and bridge deck. This yacht may be had for about one-third less than cost 
galley forward. May be seen at New York. See G. W. Ford Yacht new, anc is in pink of condition, with many extras. See G. W. Ford 
Agency, 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Yacht Agency, Agents, 41 East 42nd St., N. Y. City. 











- 
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131 STATE STREET BURGESS @® PAINE TEL. MAIN 4611 


BOSTON, 9, MASS. Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers Cable BURGESS BOSTON 





O. 13656—FOR SALE—Wood 

auxiliary schooner, designed by. 
Cary , Smith. 95’-0, 68’-0, 20’-5, 
10’-0. This yacht has proved 
herself very seaworthy as she has 
made several successful trips to the 
West Indies. 

















N?2: 25851—FOR SALE—New York 40-Footer, 59’, 40’, 14’-5’’, 8’-0. In 
fine condition. Full racing equipment. 


TO. 25101—FOR SALE—58’-44’-13’-6’-8’-0. Very able and seaworthy 
Herreshoff sloop in best condition. Complete cruising outfit. 





N2: 17—Massachusetts Bay “18" Footer 31’, 18’, 7’, 5’ 2”. All outside 
O. 1—Buzzard’s Bay ‘‘21" Footer 33’ 6’, 21’, 8’, 5’ 6”. Completely ballast, cedar planked, copper fastened, mahogany trimmed, hollow 
equipped. spars. Two sets of sails. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS a A MM Se, & kK I BR] G MARINE INSURANCE 


ENGINEERS REPRESENTED 
52 Pine Street - New York City 
YACHT BROKERS ‘aah euenioees Sane abt ABROAD 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 











N°: 7145—FOR SALE—30’ x 

8’ 6” x 3’ 6” draft. Built 
1918. 4 Cylinder Motor. In ex- 
cellent condition throughout. Now 
at Miami. Full particulars from 
Tams & King, 52 Pine Street, 
New York. 





N°: 4560 — FOR 

e SALE — Lawley 
built auxiliary 
schooner, 69’ x 45’ x 
15’ x 9’, 2 staterooms, 
main saloon, etc., new 
motor and sails 1920. 
Full plans and par- 
ticulars from Tams, 
& King, 52 Pine St., 
New York. . 








| 





Thoroughly overhauled last year in all departments. 


WILLIAM GARDNER c& CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 
wee pouting Geeen 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Ng 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 











O. 659—Exceptionally desir- 

able steel steam yacht, suitable 
for extensive cruising, 187 x 24 x 
10.6, of best construction, has had 
excellent care and in A-1 condition. 
Was not in Government Service. 
Built under our supervision. In- 
spection invited. For plans and 
full particulars apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York. 








N°: 9078—FOR SALE—Fast 48’ express cruiser. Two new 
6-cylinder Van Blerck motors. Good accommodations. 








O. 1856—Attractive 80-ft. cruiser, 6 

cylinder 100 H. P. 20th Century 
motor. Bridge deck enclosed. In first-class 
condition and fully equipped. Apply 
Wm. Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


cylinder Buffalo motor, double state- 








Wm. Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, N. Y. ner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York 


O. 1424—Lawley built 52-ft. cruiser, 6 N° 1815—Twin Screw power yacht 
105 x 15’ 6’, two 6 cylinder Standard 


motors 12 x 14, good speed and accommo- 
room, saloon, etc. Low figure. Apply dation. A-1 shape. Apply William Gard- 
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Ze. KM BAGeocn “Se 


TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 10499 








N2: 315—FOR SALE—80 foot cruising motor yacht. Has two double 

staterooms, saloon, deck dining room. 125 H. P. Standard Engine- 
Speed up to 14 miles. Newly furnished and in perfect condition, Offer 7 
considered. R.M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., New York City. ; — 


N2: 479—FOR SALE—Bridge deck cruiser, 50’ x 10’8” x 83” draft. 
14 





One double stateroom and saloon. Toilet, galley, etc. Speed to 
it u. S. H. Price reasonable. R. M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., New 
or ity. 





N2: 885—FOR SALE—A very desirable fast motor yacht, 60’ x 11’ x - a nae. 
8’ draft. Two Speedway motors. Speed up to 23 M. P. H. N®: 480— _SALE—One of the popular Elco 45’ crui In ex- 
Double staterom forward, saloon, toilet and galley aft. R. M. Haddock, cmt ane _ a. Standard motor, Bridge deck control. Equip- 


50 East 42nd St., New York City. New York City. 


sswneeow: HH. JENNINGS COMPANY "= 


Price reasonable. R. M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., 








Cabie Address AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter Surveying 


Yachtbroco, Newyork TRIBUNE BLDG., 154.NASSAUST., * NEW YORK CITY Marine Insurance 


All the ilabl Ate for saleand charter. Below area few of our offerings. Send six ts for illustra 
availa ee the yachtewe offer and our experience of over 25 years in the iuaipetndnenpeseniienae Our knowledge 
one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. 




















N2: 2031—40 foot V bottom cruiser. Double N°: 2034—52 foot Express Cruiser. Main cabin N2: 1900 —~T te Screw Power Yacht 90’ x 16’ 3” 
stateroom, Two upper and two lower berths in with four berthe, double stateronm, two  caliate, - x a ~ SB > staterooms. Dining saloon 
: A two berths an ilet for crew. . P. Sterling | Two toilets, bath, etc. Two Winton Motors, speed 
main cabin. Toilet, ete. 60-85 H. P. Sterling | Victor. Speed 22-24 miles. Apply H. H. Jennings | 14.17 miles. Euceptionally fine yacht. A 
Motor, speed 12-15 Knots. Apply H. H. Jennings | Company, 154 Nassau St., New le City. Z xceptionally fine yacht. Apply 
Company, 154 Nassau St., New York City. H. H. Jennings Company, 154 Nassau St., New 
York City. 





; N2@: 1991—Cruising power yacht 65’ x 14’ 3’ 
N?2: 4225—SALE OR CHARTER—850 foot Power x 3’3”. Built 1916. Ideal for Southern cruis- 
Houseboat. Two double and one single state- a i bl sal Enclosed 
, - : O. 3260—Auxili centerboard wil. 55’ ing. Dowiiectatecem. Lasgeemecn. Une 
room, two berths in main cabin. 32-37 H. P. N 36’ x 12°6" x 6. Stateroom end male cabin bridge deck. 50-54 H. P. Standard Motor. Speed 
Standard Motor. Speed 8 miles. Electric lights, | sleep w ty 0 Toilet. Two berths in fore-|11 miles. Located in Virginia. Price attractive. 
ete. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154 Nassau Speed ae exe sil wl 1 Electric light. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154 Nassau St., 


Jennings Company, 
St., New York. 154 Nassau St.. New York City, N. ¥. 0887+! ew York City. 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 


148 STATE STREET, 











N?2: D-155—This 40’ o. a. Alden designed 

schooner proved smart, very able, and has 
been cruised in single handed by designer. Simi- 
lar schooner, 4 berths in cabin, large galley, toilet 
room, forecastle, roomy decks, 
ABLE to go anywhere, and a really SMART 
SAILER, can be built for spring delivery and at 
a surprisingly moderate price if ordered at once. 
Write for particulars to John G, Alden. 


narrow house, 


N°? 2047—FOR SALE—Auxiliary yawl. 
gine, 


JANUARY, 1922 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


BOSTON, MASS. 








ogy 








En- 
Apply 


sails and rigging new 1921. 
John G. Alden. 





auxiliary 
3 best 
condition; 2 single, 1 double s.r. Apply John G, 
Alden, 


N?: 776—FOR SALE—LAWLEY 
schooner, 90’ x 60’ x 18’ x 11’. In 









1788—FOR SALE—Able aux. schooner, 
Built by Lawley, 


oO. 
N 64’ x 45’ x 156” x 86”. 
1915. Apply John G. Alden. 





NO: _2076—FOR SALE—Elco 40 footer, fully 
equipped. New July, 1921. Double s. r., 4 
berths in cabin, 1: in engine room. Apply John 
G. Alden. 











N?2: 3711—FOR SALE—Auxiliary centerboard 


sloop; 50 x 33.6 x 14.6 x 3.7 ft. Speed under 
power 6 miles; 14 H. P. Scripps motor new 1921. 
Large saloon with two transoms, double stateroom, 
toilet room, etc. Sails new 1921. Very able boat 
for size. Price attractive. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 








FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


Beautiful 60 ft. twin screw 
yacht, completely reappointed 
and overhauled. Solid ma- 
hogany trim throughout, two 
staterooms, with toilets, two 
motor decries, galley, two sep- 
arate lounging decks, separate 
crew quarters. A splendid 
opportunity for a reasonable 
charter. 





For Further Information 
Apply to 
Box 503, YACHTING 
47 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 








FOR SALE 


Cabin Cruising yawl, length O. A. 30 ft., 
W. L. 23, Beam 9, Draft 4’ 6’, Galley, 
W. C., Built 1914. Very comfortable 
sea boat. Wilson & Silsby sails 1918. 
Low price. Address, L. G. N., 302 





FOR SALE 


Sloop Miracle 26’ O. A. Keel, 
roomy cabin, complete equip- 
ment, first class condition. 
Price $500.00. 


C. A. SPEAR 


101 Electric Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 











For Sale or Charter 
Write for special lists 
Power Cruisers—all sizes 
Aux-yawls, sloops and 
schooners 
Also without power 


Steam and Power Yachts 
Commercial Vessels—all types 
STRONG & BEEKMAN 
29 Broadway, New York 








Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Telephone 
1170 Whitehall 
Cable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 





FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Removed to 


Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York 
High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 


Yacht Brokerage 

Naval Architecture 

Marine Insurance 
Appraisals 
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YACHTING 


way engines. 
hour. 


>XPRESS CRUISER shown in photograph, 62 ft. over all, 9% ft. 

beam, 3 ft. draught, powered with two 200 H. P., 8 cyl. Speed- 
Owner will guarantee better than twenty miles an 
Newly painted and varnished. 
toilet room, clothes lockers, complete galley, cockpit fifteen feet in 
length, complete crew’s quarters forward. 
boats for cruising and fast work that has ever been in Florida waters. 
This is a high-class proposition and is being sold because owner, for 
business reasons, will not be able to go South this winter. 
now in Florida waters. 
ing will be permitted to do so, and if boat is not as represented ex- 
penses Will be fefunded by owner. 
2008, 1819 Broadway, New York City, 


One large owner’s double cabin, 
One of the most desirable 
Boat is 
Anyone desiring to inspect boat before buy- 


Address F. S. Whitten, Room 











FOR SALE—Brand new round bottom 
raised deck hull 28’ x 8’. 


H. DURYEE, Mattituck, N. Y. 








To make sure of getting every number 
of the 1922 cruise, subscribe now. $4.00 
per year. 

YACHTING, 47 West 47th St., N. Y. 








Experienced draftsman in New 
York City gives private even- 
ing instruction in Yacht and 
Ship Drafting and Design. 
Box 144, Yachting, 47 West 
47th St., New York City. 














Engine Bargains—in Sterlings — Doman—Ker- 
math—Erd—and others; also second hand rebuilt 


MOTORS and Sail Boats. Send for list. 


EVERETT HUNTER BOAT CO., 
Dept. D McHenry, III. 





If you want to sell your boat, advertise 


her in Special March For-Sale number of 


Cost, according to size of space used, $7.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00, 
YACHTING, Advertising, 47 W. 47th St., New York 


including cut. 





Knocking About the Cali- 


fornia Coast 
(Continued from page 8) 


when one of us asked Gormley 
whom he was painting the boat for. 
He said he painted boats so that the 
farmers could come down and hire 
them to go fishing so as to blow 
some of the dust out of their flues. 
Smarting under this last withering 
remark we bore off and kept to lee- 
ward of Gormley for the rest of that 
day. But now as we saw his 
schooner again we thought we 
would take a rise out of him for 
once, so bore down on him amid- 
ships full tilt. When about 200 
yards away we took in the jib and, 
doing a good nine knots, held hard 
for him, giving him plenty of time 
to wonder what the damage would 
be, then, with but a boat length to 
go, we trimmed the mizzen smartly, 
put the stick hard down, and shot 
past, slapping the water up against 
his side from under our swirling 
counter. Gormley never moved 
from one spot and never batted an 
eye, but I’ll bet he appreciated the 
situation well enough. 


The next day we sailed around 
awhile and then beat up the coast 
of the island against the westerly, 
standing in for Fryes Harbor, the 
best on the island, where we an- 
chored in deep water only a few 
feet from the beach. We spent two 
days here resting and exploring 


ashore up the many canyons we 
found. We stocked with water, 
making many trips to the ship with 
a wash boiler bought especially for 
the purpose, and sat on the beach 
at night round a campfire, swap- 
ping yarns and lamenting the fact 
that every time we were in harbor 
and settled down it blew a good stiff 
breeze, and whenever we got out it 
fell flat calm. 

On Saturday, our last day, we 
were up early and on deck as 
quickly as we could struggle into 
sweaters and coats, for it was a 
snappy morning, with fog and a 
cold southeast by south wind. We 
got sail on with lots of pep and 
hove the anchor short with lusty 
“yo-hos” which made James laugh 
and rattle his pans with glee, for 
we were homeward bound. Silently 
we stood out the cove and then, 
trimming sheets, we hauled close on 
the wind and held due east, down 
along the island and out past Ana 
Capa, rising black and sinister from 
out of the sea and covered with 
screaming gulls. We went below 
for breakfast, passing up courses 
to Lovell at the tiller, and soon the 
islands began to drop out of sight 
astern. Presently the sun came 
out, but it was cold all that day and, 
strangely, the wind held from the 
same quarter. Down past Point 
Dume we sailed and across Santa 
Monica Bay, a twenty-mile bight in 
the coast, until sun-down caught us 
just off Point Fermin. 





About 4 o’clock that afternoon 
a low heavy bank of hard, greasy 
clouds had spread out over the 
southwest sky, and I remarked to 
Harold that if I saw that in the At- 
lantic Ocean I would double reet 
at sundown. But here’s a funny 
part of it: We were becalmed for 
several hours, taking till 12 o'clock 
to make the last ten miles around 
Point Fermin in past the break- 
water to our moorings, and that 
night it blew a gale at Santa 
Barbara, smashing up a part of 
the pier and blowing Gormley’s 
schooner up on the beach. So once 
more we missed the wind ; and per- 
haps it was best, for we were not 
fitted for heavy weather, having but 
one slicker for the crowd and not 
a single pair of boots among us. 
Besides, with a couple of days of 
fog and heavy seas we would have 
been pretty wet and cold. Now that 
I look back upon it I realize that a 
real blow would have resolved into 
hardship instead of adventure, as 
anyone who knows the sea _ will 
readily acknowledge. 

Sunday morning we cleaned 
ship, packed up and piled our lug- 
gage on deck preparatory to leav- 
ing. Upon the arrival of our re- 
spective wives, which added color 
to the scene, we must have appeared 
like an Italian immigrant packet 
off Ellis Island. We all looked as 
though we could pass Quarantine. 
however, with the possible excep- 
tion of Louis, who bore quite a 











Florida’s Most Beautiful Hotel 


HOTEL HALCYON 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Opens Nov. 1 for the Season 1921-22 


For the Accommodation of Early Patrons Formal Open- 
ing Dec. 15, with Dining Room Service. 


UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 


And will be conducted on the highest plan, catering to a 
select clientele. 


AMERICAN PLAN ONLY 
RATES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES 


HENRY S. DUNCAN, Prop. 
BRADBURY F. CUSHING, Manager. 


formerly of Poland Spring, Maine; Raymond Hotel, 
Pasadena, Cal.; Titchfield Hotel, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
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High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 








Steam Power Plants for Model Boats 
Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting Westinghouse 
type engines; Scott and flue tube 
boilers made in copper and steel. Also 
fittings, ure gauges, etc. Write 
for descriptive circular to 


MODEL MACHINE SHOP CO. 
415-17 East 7ist St, | New York City 


The Curtiss-Willis Co. ,Inc. 


30 Church St., New York 
Telephone, Cortlandt 4338 
The largest dealers in Used and New 
anks 


AT THE PRICES WE MAKE WE 
SHOULD SELL A TANK EVERY 
THIRTY MINUTES! 


We are building and selling new 
tanks of all kinds in every part of the 
country. 

We are especially well equipped to 
furnish tanks for boats, either copper, 
galvanized or plain. 

















The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. It 
reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at absolute 
neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE Co. Front Street 


So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 














MODELSTEAM ENGINES 
and BOILERS. We are 
makers of Model Steam En- 
gines, both marine and sta- 
tio: , also Boilers, Electric 
and Steam Boats, Yachts, 
and Mode! Ship’s Fittings. 
Full line of machined Cast- 
ings, finished parts and Model Makers’ Supplies. 
Send 20c for new large illustrated catalogue and 
handbook. (Refunded on first order). 
Bathe Manufacturing Co., Dept. E 


5214 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“CHELSEA”— 
White neal CLOCKS 























Chelsea Clock Co., 10 state St., Boston, (9) Mass. 
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few surface indications of combat 
with seasoned oak, especially his 
forehead, which was pretty well 
banged up. Louis had a pet name 
for every deck beam and locker 
door. Speaking of the hardness of 
these members recalls a witticism 
emanating from the simple mind of 
James, the cook. Having worked 
for years on a steel diner, James 
was accustomed to hard edges, and 
seemingly had renewed old memo- 
ries from knocking against the oak 
frames forward, which if I remem- 
ber were three by three’s. One day 
while becalmed and rolling around, 
Chambers was in his bunk and 
James came along cleaning up. 
“Mr. Chambers,” said he, “dis here 
am a mighty fine boat.” “Yes, 
James, she is a nice boat,” was the 
answer. “Yes, Sir, and she’s a 
mighty strong built boat too. I was 
a thinkin’ the other night she must 
a been built by the Pullman Com- 
pany, and to-day I was a lookin’ 
all over fo’ de name.” 

On a clear day, bathed in sun- 
shine, the California Coast is beau- 
tiful, with its towering cliffs alter- 
nating with stretches of beach, and 
the purple-blue mountains in the 
background. But many of the 
approaches are hazardous, and the 
coast pilot gives no reliable infor- 
mation about tides, which throws 
one on his own deductions. The few 
anchorages mentioned are not 
harbors in any sense of the word, 
merely providing protection from 
the westerly and being very danger- 
ous should the wind shift sud- 
denly and pipe up, in which case 
one would be compelled to slip his 
cable and go to sea. But when the 
true westerly trade blows it is a 
lusty breeze from morning till sun- 
down, just the kind of a wind the 
New York “thirties” like best. Off 
San Miguel or Conception, how- 
ever, they would need a reef, this 
seeming to be a wind center with a 
steep gradient, down which the 
wind rushes from the colder coast 
north to the warmer temperature 
around Les Angeles. 


Heading South 
(Continued from page 10) 


Left Bound Brook, N. J.,7 A. M., 
October 28; arrived at Bordenton, 


N. J..6 P. M. 
Left Bordenton, N. J., 7 A. M., 
October 29; arrived Chesapeake 


City 9 P. M. 

Left Chesapeake City October 30, 
8 A. M.; arrived Solomon’s Island 
7:30 P. M. 

Left Solomon’s Island October 
31, 9 A. M.; arrived Wynne 12 
noon. 

Left Wynne, Md., November 1, 
7 A. M.; arrived Norfolk 6 P. M. 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 


350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 


New York City 
Frederick M. Hoyt Telephone 
Associate Murray Hill 3748 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘“‘“Murwat* 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 


sor Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices : 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


attention given te Yacht sails 
ef all kin canvas work of every de- 
scription. timates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Send stamp for catalog illustrating 


forty-three typical Hand-V-Bottom 
designs. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, jew poss? mass. 
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Left Norfolk at 9 A. M., Novem- 
ber 2; arrived at Coinjock 4 P. M. 

Left Coinjock 6 A. M., Novem- 
ber 3; arrived at Neuse River 9 
P. M. 

Left Neuse River 7 A. M., No- 
vember 4; arrived at Moorehead 
City 11 A. M. 

Left Moorehead City November 
4; arrived at Beaufort 12 A. M. 

Left Beaufort, N. C., November 
5, 8 P. M.; arrived at Georgetown 
November 6, 6 P. M. 

Left Georgetown 9 A. M., No- 
vember 7; anchoted in creek No- 
vember 7, 7 P. M. 

Left creek 7 A. M., November 8; 
arrived at Charleston 10 A. M. 

Left Charleston 12 noon, Novem- 
ber 8; anchored creek 6 P. M. 

Left creek 6 A. M., November 9; 
arrived in Thunderbolt 6 P. M. 

Left Thunderbolt 6 A. M., No- 
vember 10; arrived at Jekyl Island 
7 P. M., stopping at Beaufort, S. C., 
for mail and provisions. 

Left Jekyl Island November 11, 
6 A. M.; arrived at Jacksonville 3 
P. M. 

I left the boat at Jacksonville, 
Fla., and will join her again in Janu- 
ary for the balance of the trip to 
Miami, where I expect to be this 
winter. 

It was a wonderful trip, and for 
anyone who enjoys sailing I think 
it will prove the best part of the 
entire cruise. For all those who are 
going south to live on their boats, 
or are coming north in the spring, 
I would suggest that they go along 
and handle their own boats, rather 
than send them down in charge of a 
paid crew. Then they will get the 
real enjoyment of a winter in 


Florida. 





Sea Chest 
(Continued from page 31) 


also necessary to be forward to 
take in or set a jib or fuss with 
the anchor. So let’s keep the hal- 
yards out of the way of the crew 
and passengers. 

Oh, yes. Here are her dimen- 
sions—you may like to know them: 

Length, over all, 20 feet; length, 
water line, 17 feet 2 inches; beam, 
6 feet 6 inches; draft, 2 feet 6 
inches; sail area, 262 square feet; 
ballast, keel, 600 pounds; ballast, 
inside, 400 pounds. 

She will, of course, be built with 
oak frames with yellow pine string- 
ers, while Cypress planking will 
probably be found the best and most 
easily obtainable for the amateur 
builder. 

In the next issue we will go on 
to the details of building and give 
bill of material, table of offsets and 
the like. 

(To be continued) 








F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. IL. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Desi and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 








MILWAUKEE WIiIscOonsiIz 








Telephones { Honttvel, Moines Green 6077 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


New York 


Montreal 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING” 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway Mew York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; 
Also Commercial Vessels 


Tel., Whitehall 587 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 








Ralph E. Winslow 


All Kiads of Work Boats All Kinds of Yachts 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Atlantic, Mass. 

Seventeen years’ successful experience in 
NavalArchitecture. Have your 1922 boat de- 
signed now; do not wait until winter. Investi- 
gate the superiority of a Winslow design vessel 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial V: 


Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 








B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxiliaries 
and Motor Boats. Specialist -in 
V-Bottom Type. 











SIMON FISCH 
YACHT BROKER 


18 Madison Ave. New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6717 


All the better class yachts for sale and charter 
Correspondence solicited 
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BUFFALO ENGINES ARE BUILT 
FOR RELIABILITY 


The claim that Buffalo Fngines excel in reliability is 
backed by the experience of thousands of users and many 
years of hard service. 

Buffalos are built for boats of all kinds and all sizes 3 to 
150 h. p. 

Let us send you a copy of the Buffalo Book, which tells the 
whole story. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
1271-1283 Niagara St., a Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Which is the Better Buy? 


Concentrated evidence, open to comparison, that with a STERLING 





you receive: 


1. MORE POWER FOR YOUR MONEY 3. LESS WEIGHT | PER A. P., AVERAGE HULL iN aa 
Mod Rs 1:00 oe ie: ee EE iP: 


and ae Qpemees of CON- 
2. MORE SPEED IN YOUR BOAT 4. LOWER GASOLINE ered it AF Perfomance 


Runabout Record over 44 M.P.H. (Single Six) f= poems aapllnar yy bea! et ag 
Cruiser Record over 34 M.P.H. (Twin Sixes) 7 12 to 600 HP. 


ORCA—50 foot" Lawley Built’ \ STERLING ENGINE CO., “Sutrace.'s. 


wner, Malcom W. Nici of New York I\ 
2 Dual Valve Sixes, Speed 28 M.P.H. | 
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PORTO RICO 


The Island of Enchantment 


ALL-EXPENSE $ and 
16-DAY CRUISE 180 up 


Luxuriant tropical foliage; interesting people; quaint towns 
reflecting the traditions and romance of old Spain. A tropic 
gem in a setting of brilliant sky and water, with a climate more 
salubrious than that of Italy or Southern California. 


Regular weekly sailings. Rates 
cover all necessary expenses of 
meals and stateroom accommo- 
dations for entire trip to and 
around the island and return to 
New York. New Condado-Van- 
derbilt Hotel at San Juan now 
open. 








Write for Sailings, 
Descriptive Literature, etc. 


PORTO RICO LINE 
25 Broadway New York 
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— SS a= = y Re, * COMPLETE CONSTRUCTION SET 
=< fr —_—— —“ Into the Lénderland ‘ | 


of Tope Vaterstye |) AN ALL THE YEAR AROUND SPORT 


: qY, cnailie Class Gi BUILD and SAIL your own 
is the 38 foot Day Cruiser designed and built Miniature Marine Reproductions 


by Consolidated for Captain W. H. Wheeler, Usin our CONSTRUCTION SETS 
of New York, for Southern waters. 8 POWER BOATS—SAIL BOATS 


Her exact duplicate will be exhibited by us ai : < GS 
at the Motor Boat Show, Grand Central Palace, iy ENGINES—BOILERS—FITTIN 


New York, February 17th—25th. ; In any stage of completion 

No motor boat owner or enthusiast will miss 
inspecting this craft. To be viewed in Blocks 
A2-A3 at the Show. 


Write for new Catalog 


THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO. 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp’n 74 
Morris Heights New York ae 152 Lafayette St., New York 


Southern Offices: Miami, Florida 
Under the direction of Mr. Clement G. Amory, Treasurer 











FINISHED 30'' MOTOR BOAT 





“CYPRESS BELONGS ON BOATS 
AS. NATURALLY AS BOATS 
BELONG IN THE WATER,” 





“Plank With e | . ‘*PLANK With 
Cypress and You a : Cypress and You 
* PLANK But Once. PLANK But Once.’’ 



















“Young Mariners Should Learn 


3 What All Old Mariners Know” 
namely 


Cypress is probably less affected by tlie action of water than any other wood. 
(It was born and raised in water.) 
All-heart Cypress practically refuses to rot, below the waterline, or above it, o® Betwixt-and-between, where 
air and water meet and overlap perpetually. 
(It’s the wet-and-dry action that plays the deuce with most woods, ‘‘ Cypress is in a class by itself,’’ 
say boatmen who know. ) 
Cypress boats don’t need replanking in a lifetime or two. 
Why not avoid the ticklish and expensive job of replanking by using ‘‘The wood Eternal’’ at first? 
Volume 19 of the world-famous Cypress Pocket Library contains a lot more Cypress information for men 
who build, drive or sail boats—Chock full of charts and pictures, too. 
A request will bring a copy with our compliments. Address 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1316 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1316 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


GENUINE “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS IS TRADE-MARKED WITH THIS “ARROW” £ ¢ 
GET IT FROM YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 














